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the low-cost Turner 


FIXED-MOUNTED 
STAY AFTER SCHOOL 


The 585X’s firmly-fixed mounting prevents 
theft and accident, discourages vandalism, 
guarantees that the microphone will stay 
seated after school. Its crystal interior gives 
clear, precise reproduction — crystal clear, if 
you will. The 585X is the ideal language lab 


if desired. 
Gentlemen: 


Name 


Please send me your free, 4-page brochure which includes detailed information on the com- 
plete line of Turner language lab microphones. | understand there is no obligation. 


microphone because it was designed specifi- 
cally for this purpose by one of the pioneers 
in the field. And the Turner company’s ex- 
perience can be a valuable asset in planning 
a language lab. Send coupon below for free 
4-page Turner Language Lab brochure. 


The 585X features an attractive chrome finish, die-cast microphone housing on 


a 16” gooseneck, Its output level is —56 db; frequency response, 50-10,000 cps, 
list price only $19.50. 


585D low impedance dynamic. All models may be ordered with painted finish 


The 585 is also available as the 585C ceramic and the 
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Charlie 
the Destroyer 


PULL A LEVOLOR 
VENETIAN BLIND DOWN 


Because, not only are LEVOLOR installation 
brackets made of heavier, stronger metal, but 
LEVOLOR installation brackets have a two-way 
safety catch. Even when not completely locked, the 
blind cannot come down. 


Information that insures the best installation pos- 
sible is a service all LEVOLOR representatives will 
give you. They will submit a prospectus covering 
every detail of your Venetian Blind installation—help 
with the specifications and make a final inspection 
after the blinds are installed. It is a service that guar- 
antees good specifications and good Venetian Blinds. . 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


AUDIO-VISUAL CONVENTIONAL SKYLIGHT 


Levolor Lorentzen, Inc., 720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N. J. 
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The Cover: "In front of each room on the teacher's 


podium rests a philosophy of instruction. . ." 
writes Paul Robinson on page 47. What Dr. Rob- 
inson is talking about is the automated panel 
you see on the cover--an instrument which gives 
the teacher immediate control over the teach- 
ing situation at all times. The photo is by 
Francis Withopf of the University of Southern 
California who also made those appearing with 
Dr. Robinson's article. 


When is Pre-Registration? Not when you fail to 


enclose your check, Registration Chairman Otis 
McBride reminds DAVI members. Deadline is 
March 1, but you can cancel (and get your mon- 
ey back) up to April 20. The Deauville will 
place all overflow registration next door at 
the Sherry Frontenac and Monte Carlo, both 
with the same bargain prices on food, and room 
rates even lower ($8.50 single and $10 double). 
No registration fee for wives, banquet and buf- 
fet tickets available to them at regular price. 
Modified American Plan recommended for all. 


"Audiovisual Ideas," the handbook for teachers 


described by Marie McMahan on page 52 is avail- 
able from the Battle Creek Public Schools for 
$2. Address orders to Ben Ahlschwede, Assist- 
ant Superintendent. 


Auto Accident Slows but Doesn't Stop Sanner: Word 


in late December from Richard Sanner at the 
University of Hawaii brings news of an auto 
accident two months earlier. Despite a severe 
neck injury, Mr. Sanner stayed on the job, con- 
ducting an audiovisual fair during Education 
Week and launching a newsletter in December. 
Sanner is membership chairman for Hawaii. 


AVI and AVCR Want In! The DAVI Board has been 


plugging for a long time to get both AVI and 
AVCR listed in the Education Index. Dr. Hyer 
now learns that both are being considered for 
the voting list which is circulated to subscrib- 
ers giving them the final say as to which pub- 
lications are listed. This means that librar- 
ians in your school system and on your campus 


may be in a position to decide the fate of these 
two publications. Please don't fail to alert 
them. 


Team Teaching Bibliography free from ASCD if you 


send 8-cent stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Produced jointly by ASCD and the NEA Research 
Division, the 1l-page bulletin was prepared by 
Robert H. Anderson and others at Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Write to ASCD at 1201 16th Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 


Meet DAVI's "Men of the Year," your state member- 


ship chairmen working towards a double goal-- 
6000 DAVI members by Convention time, 6200 mem- 
bers by June 1. Here they are: Alaska, Jean 
Kriebs, University of Alaska, College; Arkan- 
sas, Richard Keyton, Gurdon Public Schools; 
California, Myer L. Crumb, San luis Obispo 
County Schools; Colorado, William D. Cox, 
Adams City; Connecticut, George Puglisi, Strat- 
ford; Florida, Charles E. Foster, Lee County 
Board of Education (Fort Myers); Idaho, C. G. 
Cooper, Idaho State College, Pocatello; Illi- 
nois, James Boula, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Springfield; Indiana, Wilford 
Jarboe, Evansville Public Schools; Lowa, Rob- 
ert Paulson, Iowa Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
Kansas, Theodore L. Kowalski, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Pittsburg; Hawaii, Richard Sanner, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu; Louisiana, A, B. 
Davis, State Department of Education, Baton 
Rouge; Maine, Villa Quinn, State Department 

of Education, Augusta; Massachusetts, Marga- 
ret Jackson, New Bedford Public Schools; Mich- 
igan, Lew Saks, East Detroit Public Schools; 
Minnesota, Robert Bauman, Macalester College, 
St. Paul; Missouri, Luke Boone, Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, Maryville; Montana, J. 
Torrence Harvey, Kalispell Public Schools; Ne- 
braska, Ineze Hannan, Lincoln Public Schools; 
New Hampshire, J. Blair Watson, Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover; New Jersey, Margaret Joiner, 
Lincoln School, New Brunswick; New York, An- 
thony Kauth, Elmont Road School, Elmont; North 
Carolina, Kenneth McIntyre, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; North Dakota, Irving 
Spigle, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; 
Ohio, Jerry Saunders, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus; Oklahoma, Guy Pritchard, Ok- 
lahoma State University, Stillwater; Oregon, 
Milton Grassell, Oregon System of Higher Edu- 
cation, Corvallis; Pennsylvania, Arthur Mac- 
Donald, Abington; Rhode Island, Everett V. 
Maxwell, State Department of Education, Provi- 
dence; South Dakota, Leonard Y. Tripp, Sioux 
Falls College, Sioux Falls; Tennessee, Bealer 
Smotherman, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro; Texas, Nettie Shaw, Carthage Pub- 
lic Schools; Utah, LeRoy Lindeman, Brigham 
Young University, Provo; Vermont, Robert Jack- 
man, Montpelier Public Schools; Washington, 
Charles Wright, Central Washington College, 
Ellensburg; Wisconsin, Robert Krueger, River 
Falls State College, River Falls. 
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NEW FLEX-MIKE 


for audio-visual laboratories and classrooms 


Built-in durability and constant performance—these quali- stand and hardware. The microphone cord is factory- 
ties make Sonotone’s new omnidirectional ‘‘FLEX-MIKE”’ installed and fully protected inside the flexible cable. 
outstanding for all audio-visual teaching needs. Despite its many special features, the ‘‘FLEX-MIKE"’ is priced 


An adaptation of the widely-used Sonotone ‘‘CERAMIKES,”” so low any school can afford it. Guaranteed by Sonotone. 


the Model CM-17A “‘FLEX-MIKE” features a rugged ceramic _ List Price... $24.50 
transducer mounted in shock-absorbing neophrene and im- 

mune to temperature and humidity changes. Coupled with OVER 30 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
the unique transducer is a revolutionary meta! damping THROUGH ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 
grid, which ensures longer microphone life. The ‘‘FLEX- 

MIKE”’ provides a full hi-fi response of 50 to 11,000 cycles 

at a sensitivity of —56 decibels, and a controlled presence &y O n oto nr a ; 
peak in the mid-range for more natura! voice reproduction. 

A sturdy die-cast case with smart brushed-chrome finish 
protects the mike itself. The nickel-plated flexible stand is ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 

a full 13 inches long, and comes complete with mounting IM CANADA, CONTACT ATLAS RADIO CORP., LTD. TORONT 


2200 


ELECTRONIC APPLICATIONS DIVISION, DEFT. P67-21 


LEADING MAKERS OF PHONO CARTRIDGES, SPEAKERS, MICROPHONES, TAPE HEADS, ELECTRONIC TUBES AND RECHARGEABLE BATTE 


\ 
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POSITIONS 


Director New-Media Laboratory. Prefer younger 
man; must have doctorate. At least 5 yrs ex- 
perience in planning, developing, conducting, 
and directing educational research projects 
(some but preferably not all in new media); 
some administration desirable; prefer person 
who can conceptualize researchable ideas rath- 
er than being simply methodologically adept; 
must be committed to rigorous research ideal. 
Duties include directing new-media lab serv- 
ing as research arm for university telecom- 
munications, and expediting and facilitating 
research; $10,000-$12,000; open July 1, Mid- 
west. Box No. P-1l. 


College AV Director. Man or woman, to 45 yrs; 
masters with AV major. Two yrs experience as 
public school visual aids director or college 
coordinator and instructor; working familiar- 
ity with regular machines, CCTV, graphic arts 
preparation, administering AV programs. Will 
be expected to administer AV service; teach 
basic AV course; plan and teach elective 
courses; provide technical advice to college 
authorities on TV installation and implemen- 
tation; advise on AV budgetary problems; ex- 
ercise leadership. $6000-$7000, open Septem- 
ber 61, eastern US. Box No. P-12. 


Assistant Director (permanent 12-month university AV Director or College AV Position. 


administrative position). Man or woman; mas- 
ter's degree. Three yrs teaching and AV ex- 
perience; writing ability; knowledge of film 
medium; above all, ability to work well with 
people. Duties include personnel administra- 
tion, consultation, evaluating and writing 


descriptions of films, preparing publications, 


budget planning, other administrative duties. 
Open July 1, Eastern university with generous 


tuition and employment benefits. Box No. P-13. 


Head of Graphics Section (state university). Man; 
BS in commercial art with training in educa- 
tion; teaching experience essential; desire 
knowledge of still and motion picture photo- 
graphy possibilities and limitations; require 
knowledge of printing, layout, and production 
processes; must have imagination, creativity, 
interest, and organizing skills to supervise 
staff of full-time artists and student help; 
will consult with faculty regarding utiliza- 
tion of graphics work. $5000-$6000 depending 
on experience and training; open now, South- 
west. Box No. P-14. 


APPLICANTS 


Administrative, Supervisory, Teaching. Woman spe- 
cialized in elementary education, art through 


high school, and AV through college level. Mas- 
ter.'s degree with dissertation remaining to 
complete doctorate. Wants to teach course in 
“audiovisual communication tools for education 
via a laboratory designed around the present 
and future needs of teaching." Ten yrs public 
school teaching in metropolitan area; 5% yrs 
teaching AV and supervising AV lab at univer- 
sity level; publications. 51, single, one de- 
pendent; $9000-$10,000; available now, metro- 
politan Detroit or 50-mile radius. Box No. 
A-17. 


College AV Instructor or AV Director (district, 
county, or public library). Man specialized 
in educational administration with degree in 
science and math. Masters in educational ad- 
ministration with advanced work in AV communi- 
cation. Teaching experience includes 2 yrs 
high school math and science, 2 yrs elementary, 
5 yrs teaching and AV work at college level; 

* also courses and experience in photography; 
publications. 38, married, 5 children; salary 
open, available fall 1961, prefer Mountain West 
or West but will consider other. Box No. A-18. 


Coordinator of Production or ETV, instr#ctor in 
these areas or AV. Man specialized in graphics, 


film production, CCTV production. Masters with 
course work towards doctorate. Experienced in 
elementary teaching, film production, as in- 
structor of graphics production and AV, CCTV 
coordinator. 34, married, 2 children; $7000, 
available late June; will go anywhere but would 
like to hear from central or Southwest region. 
Box No. A-19. 


Man special- 
ized in elementary education, educational ad- 
ministration and supervision; MA in education- 

al administration. Seven yrs teaching (elemen-° 
tary and junior high); 2 yrs supervising prin- — 
cipal; 4 yrs building coordinator. Visual 
communications certificate; has organized com- 
munication materials center; knows teaching 
machines and AV utilization. 36, married, 3 
children; $9000, available July, anywhere US. 
Box No. A-20. 
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Technology 
Applied 

to 

Teacher 


Education 


PAUL V. ROBINSON 


DATE THE IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY has had little 
effect upon curriculum, classroom, or teachers. Mis- 
understanding and resistance are predictable when 
the new or unknown is introduced, and it is often said 
“we teach in the way by which we have been taught.” 
Until it can be demonstrated to teachers and adminis- 
trators how technology benefits the curriculum, the 
learner, and the teaching process, we will be forced 
to use the future tense in discussions regarding it. 

The relationship between theory and practice is one 
of constant readjustment of means and ends, the adjust- 
ment resulting from experience with a problem. Before 
technology can be expected to exercise an impact upon 
educational practices, it must first create an effect upon 
those who are to participate in its day-to-day use. Ex- 
perimentation must occur among student-teachers, 
teachers, technical engineers, and methods specialists 
concerned with new approaches to curriculum. 

Were the classrooms of the future to open tomorrow, 
what would they be like? What would we do in them? 
How would they be organized? Would materials be 
ready for use in them? Who would know how to use 
these classrooms? Chances are that teachers would 
continue to teach in much the same way they taught 
yesterday. 

With some of these notions in mind, we at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California set about to construct a 
program and a facility in which the problems and poten- 
tials of some of the recent innovations of our techno- 
logical age could be studied. What more logical place 
than the area of teacher education to begin introduction 
of the recent tools of teaching? 


Dr. Robinson is assistant professor of education at 
the University of Southern California. 
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The Physical Plant 


THE CONCEPT THAT ANY CLASSROOM will serve as an 
instructional facility cannot be supported in a techno- 
logical age. Facility and curriculum are co-determi- 
nants of the form of instruction which will occur. Tech- 
nology goes beyond equipment set into a room; the 
room itself must be designed for the kind of instruction 
which will occur within its walls. We do not know, for 
instance, whether these walls should be four in number, 
or what the shape of the room should be. 

We at the University of Southern California did not 
know the specific requirements for our facility, but we 
knew the kind of instruction anticipated and some of 
the experimental areas with which we hoped to deal. 
Certain requirements were set up as necessary to Phase 
I of the development, namely: (1) teacher-control of 
basic room features, (2) lecture and laboratory activity 
to occur in the facility, (3) CCTV to be used, (4) 
individual and small-group activity centers to be 
planned, (5) one or more live projectors to be operated 
one at a time or simultaneously, (6) facilities for 
varied types of sound materials, (7) mobile auxiliary 
equipment, (8) modular and portable furnishings, and 
(9) storage for equipment and materials. In addition to 
these known requirements the facility had to be de- 
signed for incorporation of “not-yet-available installa- 
tions.” This was to be Phase I of a progressive develop- 
ment in which investigation and experience with educa- 
tional technology could occur naturally and as fluidly 
as possible. 

The resulting facility consists of two classrooms 
equipped identically and located side by side. These 
are divided by a work-center storage wall. At the rear, 
Opening into both classrooms, is a contro] room which 
houses much of the technical equipment and serves as a 
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“Camera Two ... get me a close-up... 


Focus on camera two .. . Ready on camera 
two Cut to camera two.” Three hours 
earlier this student director was instructing 

a fourth-grade class. Now she is helping 

to put a televised demonstration on the 
lir—one of series of experiences planned 
at the University of Southern California 

to give student teachers skills in 

the new tools and methods of instruction. 


point-of-origin for projected and recorded materials. 
Storage is handled by two separate rooms (also to the 
rear) one for materials, the other for equipment. 

CCTV: The heart of much recent technological in- 
vestigation in education has been television utilization— 
the concept being one of mass viewing under varying 
classroom conditions. Our concept is that of assisting 
the teacher to create quality and quantity in the presen- 
tation phase of instruction, utilizing television as a tool 
to do those things which television can best do—to 
supplement instruction by presentations of meaningful 
materials. Our aim is to emphasize improvement of the 
quality and quantity within a presentation rather than 
to reach large groups with more conventional coverage. 
The system is certainly not limited to this concept, but 
in Phase I it is one with which we will deal liberally. 

Specifically, the CCTV utilizes two floor cameras 
with an appropriate variety of lenses. A program can 
originate from either classroom or it can be restricted 
to one classroom with other instruction occurring in 
the second. A film chain equipped for projection of 
16mm film and 2x2 slides is housed within the control 
room. Rear projection is used for filmstrip pick-up by 
one of the floor cameras; titlecards and large graphics 
are handled by direct pick-up. 

Awaiting installation is the Corrigan-Luxton “Tele- 
test” unit which enables the lecturer to receive feedback 
other than that provided by live contact or intercom 
questions. The Teletest is equipped with a three-choice 
answer selector and provides the student with imme- 
diate knowledge of results and a permanent record for 
the instructor. The lecturer may discover how his mes- 
sage was interpreted at selected points in his presenta- 
tion by one of several types of multiple-response ques- 
tions. 

Control Facilities: The functions of a control room 
have been split between a lecturer’s control panel and 
the main console panel. Most of the equipment is 
housed in the control room. The TV console controls 
audio and video in the television system as well as the 
camera chain. 

An intercommunication system between the TV 
director in the control room and the camera men allows 
selectivity in picture choice on the broadcast picture. 
The communication between the lecturer and the con- 
trol room is directly off the system’s audio monitor. 
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Although all video and audio signals pass through the 
control room, the teacher has remote control over part 
of the system from the lecturer’s control panel. 

A stereo record player and a tape recorder are also 
located in the control room. Two special-purpose pro- 
jection stands are housed there to accommodate one or 
several projectors when live projection is required in 
either or both of the classrooms. 

In the front of each room on the teacher’s podium 
rests a philosophy of instruction in the form of an 
automated control panel. Based on the premise that the 
instructor should at all times be in control of the teach- 
ing situation, the teacher can select a desired light level 
for an activity, raise and lower the projection screen, 
receive and answer questions originating in the adjoin- 
ing classroom, introduce CCTV or broadcast TV at 
will, adjust TV contrast and brightness ranges, adjust 
the sound level and balance stereo sound or general 
audio in the room. This can be done without moving 
from the podium. (In Phase II, plans call for automated 
operation of pre-set projection and audio equipment 
located in the control room. Currently these activities 
are carried out by direct communication with a person 
in the control room.) Central to the system ‘lies the 
concept of pre-planned presentation techniques, utiliz- 
ing varied audio and visual materials. 

Activity Centers: The dividing walls between class- 
rooms were planned for storage and to provide self- 
contained activity centers. These are currently stocked 
with graphic materials for individual use when classes 
are not in session. During class periods they serve as 
supply stations for materials in use. They may also 
serve as activity centers when equipment operation 
forms the instructional task. Service carts are also 
brought into play during peak class activity. 

Other Provisions: Besides .the automated features, 
other provisions facilitate the presentation of more ordi- 
nary lecture materials. To the rear of the teacher is a 
bank of presentation boards and a chalk board. The 
former are floor-to-ceiling tack boards which permit 
concealment of materials until the point of impact is 
desired by the teacher. When these panels are rolled 
to each side they reveal a large area for use with over- 
head projection materials. The classroom contains ap- 
proximately 120 square feet of bulletin board; a demon- 
stration bench is stored behind one of the sound baffles. 
Furniture is light and modular to enable experimenta- 
tion with groupings and to provide flexibility in room 
arrangement. 

These are the basic features of the physical plant. 
Adaptability and versatility were desirable for study of 
many of the curricular problems. The installation is not 
yet a year old so that much of the potential remains 
untapped. The use to which it has been subjected has, 
for the most part, been exploratory—discovering just 
what can be done in an installation of this sort. The 
exploration has been carried out with courses in teacher 
education. Six sections of the basic audiovisual course 
for teachers have gone through a revamped program 
in which the television facility played a major part. 
During the current year, 12 additional sections will be 
used for restructuring of the course. 

(See the next page) 
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Technology in education is effective only if used, 
and training teachers is a basic step. Here Dr. Finn ex- 
plains principles of a late model teaching machine. 


Knowing how to make some materials is essential part 
of new instructional concept. Shown above is “‘self- 
contained activity center” built into dividing wall. 


“Knowledge of media” means familiarity with new 
uses of existing media as well as accepting innovation. 
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The Instructional Concept 


THE FLICKERING LIGHT and the television screen have 
shed illumination on some of the critical problems of 
educational technology, though directions still are not 
clearly visible. Redepioyment of student populations 
(class size) would appear to be one of the most chal- 
lenging administrative problems, structuring of content 
one of the most critical curricular problems, and student 
learning one of the most vital social concerns. The 
problems are not simple ones to be solved by an in- 
crease in film use, introduction of more television sets, 
or mass acceptance of auto-instructional devices. They 
call for a re-evaluation of the teaching process as well 
as the educational structure. Technological change in 
education requires more than additional gadgets, it 
involves innovation in the presentation of content, in 
analysis of teacher functions, and in the assessment 
of student-teacher relationships. 

The changes are broader than internal approaches to 
methods used in a classroom; these cut across curricula, 
broadcast channels, and industrial and commercial de- 
velopment. The implications for education, and there- 
fore for the training of teachers, can be characterized in 
part, as: 

e Philosophic training: broad questions of aim and 
objective, methods of group consensus, and social 
motivation. 

e Administration of methods: modes of presentation, 
classroom organization, and school-day organization. 

® Interaction techniques: teacher role in group and 
individual instruction. 

e Student-use of knowledge: concept formation, cre- 
ative activity, problem-solving activity, and social 
applications. 

e Media knowledge: new uses of existing media, 
incorporation of new media, and development of new 
media. 

e Selection-preparation of materials: gaining availa- 
bility of existing materials and making of new materials. 

e Inservice-training: keeping up to date in content, 
methods, and media. 

e Subject specialists: utilization of available human 
resources, and personal growth in subject fields. 

Technology in education can create its effect only 
through use. Training of teachers and school adminis- 
trators is one of the first steps to establish attitudes and 
to achieve basic understanding of the technological and 
communication potential in new approaches to the 
problems of education. 

Equipped with a new installation at USC, we ap- 
plied technology by adapting one existing course and 
by adding new courses to our established program. 
Adapting the Basic AV Course 

Credentials in California require teachers to demon- 
strate skills and abilities in the use of audiovisual 
methods. The University of Southern California pro- 
vides one of the most extensive offerings in the state. 
The course, designed to provide basic audiovisual 
experience, consists of 15 lecture hours and 30 hours 
of laboratory activity. Experimentation in this curricu- 
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lum has been that of integrating the potentialities of 
the facility into existing course content. 

In the past, lectures have used a variety of live AV 
methods to present course content. To improve cover- 
age, content presentations are currently being reviewed 
and adapted to include TV techniques, large group 
graphic presentation, and live simultaneous projection 
of materials. Allied to this main purpose ‘is that of 
acquainting students with educational television: 

During lecture periods a class of 40 is divided into 
two groups, one staying in the classroom where the 
lecture originates, the other viewing the presentation 
by way of TV. On alternate weeks the groups shift 
so that during the lecture sessions one-half of the con- 
tent will have been viewed over television, one-half 
live. Some films are shown over the film chain, others 
by simultaneous live projection. Students become ac- 
customed to procedures in operation of the televised 
lectures and respond well to questions normally en- 
countered in lecture-type activity. The intercom relays 
questions and answers from one classroom to the other. 
Students from both -classrooms are selected for role- 
playing, demonstrations, etc. which become a part of 
the telecast material and heighten student interest. 

Cameras and the studio atmosphere become a fa- 
miliar sight to all students in the program. Cameramen 
operating the floor cameras are students interested in 
gaining additional experiences in AV and not neces- 
sarily AV majors. Currently we are engaged in the 
production of materials to be used either as chart 
material or through one of several projection tech- 
niques. The main aim is to adapt existing content to 
varied techniques which can serve to increase the effec- 
tiveness of the lecture presentation. 

The laboratory coverage is extensive rather than 
intensive, dealing with equipment operation, utilization 
procedures, and production of materials such as charts, 
bulletin boards, simple projected materials, etc. Instruc- 
tors demonstrate other methods and media throughout 
the course. Twice a semester each student has a major 
television responsibility. One occurs early in the term 
and covers the operation of equipment; the other deals 
with utilization procedures and takes the form of a 
five-minute demonstration in which the student uses 
materials he has made over CCTV. 


New Coursework in Technology 


The ongoing graduate program in audiovisual edu- 
cation provides advanced work leading to the master’s 
and doctorate degrees. To equip teachers with neces- 
sary skills and recent methods is a recurring problem: 
technological innovation has highlighted curricular ap- 
proaches which are in need of educational verification. 
From the limited amount of experience that has been 
accumulated, three areas have received sufficient recog- 
nition to deserve educational application. These are 
teaching-learning machines, large-group instruction, and 
instructional systems. Beginning in September, 1960, 
courses were set up at our University to enable teachers 
to deal with these problems on an active basis. It is too 
early to provide ready answers, but a brief description 
of course objectives and method of attacking these 
problems may serve some useful purpose. 
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Programming for large group instruction: Redeploy- 
ment of students into large classes obscures the com- 
munication processes ordinarily observable in small 
groups. Unanswered questions assume equal importance 
with those which the teacher has had time to answer. 
Equipment problems and presentation techniques be- 
come critical issues. It is the objective of this course 
to deal with communication problems which result from 
large-group organization. Student activity is broken up 
into two projects, one in which individuals work to- 
gether as a team and the other in which each student 
carries out independent work in his chosen field. Mate- 
rials are produced and a mock run-through carried out. 
Solutions are then subjected to group evaluation and 
criticism. 

To date more questions have been raised than solu- 
tions derived. These questions relate to such problems 
as (1) equipping the room, (2) room layout, (3) rela- 
tive length of “presentation” and “interaction” phases, 
(4) methods of handling group interaction, (5) pacing 
the presentation, (6) use of cross and multiple media, 
(7) scope and administration of production required 
to conduct such a class, (8) standardization of formats, 
(9) measurement of student learning, and (10) organi- 
zation of teacher teams. 


Programming individual teaching-learning machines: 
The department has already purchased several types of 
teaching machines. As others become available these 
will take their place with existing AV equipment in reg- 
ular instruction. For the most part, classroom teachers 
are not yet familiar with the machines nor have they 
considered the implications of programmed material. 
The task of translating content into one of several for- 
mats constitutes the major course objective. Students 
working under the direction of an experienced pro- 
grammer is the method of instruction. Some of the 
concepts covered in the course are: approaches to pro- 
gramming, suitable materials, methods used to present 
content, difficulty of items and forms of response, length 
of programs, efficiency of programmed material, and 
evaluation of student learning. 


Designing of instructional systems: Instructional sys- 
tems involve the utilization of individual and group 
methods within a single curriculum or integrated cur- 
ricula. We are experimenting with application of a 
partial system in the organization of the basic methods 
course to discover some of the problems inherent in this 
approach. A doctoral study is in progress and deals with 
some of the administrative, production, and communi- 
cation problems within a system. Formalization of the 
course will be delayed until the Fall of 1961 when 
more experience with the components will have been 
achieved. The objective of the course is to develop 
instructional programs which integrate materials and 
methods of communication with content coverage of 
entire curricula. The proposed activity will be the de- 
velopment of systems which account for such factors 
as (1) school-day organization, (2) class-size related 
to instructional tasks, (3) utilization of staff resources, 
(4) building and classroom organization, (5) selection 
and production of the materials of instruction, and 
(6) administrative problems. 
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“Are we going to have an audiovisual workshop this 
fall?” “May I attend the audiovisual workshop again 
this year? There are so many things I want to make 
for my classroom.” 


HESE ARE COMMENTS that warm an audiovisual con- 

sultant’s heart, especially one who feels that effective 
inservice education in audiovisual techniques is an 
essential part of a successful program. In the Battle 
Creek public schools, inservice activities begin with 
specific needs as expressed by teachers, principals, 
consultants, or the assistant superintendent. They are 
of many kinds, but tie into already scheduled meetings 
in order not to put too great a strain on busy teachers’ 
time. Here is a summary of last year’s meetings and, 
following that, a brief discussion of the activities 
entailed: 

37 workshop sessions 
8 meetings with building audiovisual coordina- 

tors 
open house sessions for new teachers 
grade level meetings 
meetings with junior high departmental groups 
building staff meetings 
sessions with PTA groups 
Individual conferences with about 200 teachers 

per month 
A number of preview sessions 


Coordinators’ Meetings 


The third Monday of each month, after school, is 
reserved for meetings of building coordinators. Our 


Many readers will recall Miss McMahan’s demonstra- 
tions at past conventions. She is audiovisual consultant 
for the Battle Creek (Michigan) public schools and 
chairman of the city systems section for this year’s 
Convention. 
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meetings last for about an hour and are used for a 
variety of activities, among them: 

e Planning ways of attacking city-wide audiovisual 
problems; organizing open house sessions for our new 
teachers; organizing previews; planning exhibits and 
demonstrations (for a Michigan Audio-Visual Associa- 
tion Conference, a Michigan Education Association 
Audio-Visual Section, etc.) 

« Becoming acquainted with new materials and 
equipment available in the department (picture lami- 
nating press, picture copying equipment, etc. ) 

e Practicing the use of new equipment. 

@ Learning simple maintenance of equipment avail- 
able in buildings (changing bulbs, putting in new 
needles, etc.) 

® Producing simple materials that teachers have 
requested from the department. 

Our building coordinators, in turn, relate their ex- 
periences to their staffs so that they, too, can share in 
new ideas and techniques. 


Building Staff Meetings 

Building staff meetings are held on Mondays after 
school. Frequently a principal or coordinator who has 
been delegated to make the request invites me to par- 
ticipate. These meetings take place either in the build- 
ing or in the central department and usually fall into 
one of these categories: 

Sharing Meetings. 1 was invited on one occasion to 
conduct a staff meeting on audiovisual materials for 
teaching arithmetic. The principal made the request; a 
committee of teachers, the principal, and I planned the 
program. We asked each teacher to contribute several 
audiovisual devices to an arithmetic exhibit which 
would be organized sequentially by grades. At the 
meeting, each teacher discussed briefly how she used 
her devices for building arithmetic understanding at her 
grade level. I was able to make a contribution as I had 
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with me other audiovisual aids appropriate for that 
specific grade level. Teachers indicated that the meet- 
ing was worthwhile, both because it gave them new 
ideas and helped them understand the arithmetic 
sequence in the elementary grades. 

Demonstrations. On another occasion, the building 
coordinator requested a staff meeting after a discussion 
with the principal and teachers. This session, dealing 
with effective use of bulle in boards, consisted of two 
parts. First, I demonstraied some basic principles of 
good bulletin boards, showing slides to illustrate the im- 
portant points. Then, be »xuse we wanted this to be a 
“doing” as well as “tal'ing’” meeting, teachers were 
given an opportunity t» sketch bulletin boards for 
their rooms, using the p-inciples that had been dis- 
cussed. This was an interesting session and convinced 


me that the theory “we learn by doing” should be ap- 
plied more frequently by educators. 


Production Meetings. A third staff meeting was 
primarily of the production type. It dealt with trans- 
parencies and was requested because the building had 
acquired an overhead projector for which materials 
were needed. This meeting was carefully planned. The 
principal polled his staff to determine which units they 
felt might be most effectively taught with transparencies. 
Thereupon I collected the necessary materials, and we 
engaged in a production session in the audiovisual 
department. 


Grade Level Meetings 


Elementary grade level meetings are held in our 
system after school on the second Monday of each 
month. Last year six of the general and special area 
consultants met with the six grade-level groups, each 
working with a different group each month. I usually 
use one of two approaches with these groups. I either 
present an overview of new materials (both commer- 
cially and locally produced) for units taught at the 
grade level in question; or, I choose a specific unit 
taught at that grade level, select films, filmstrips, maps, 
objects, and other audiovisual materials, and demon- 
strate at what stage in the unit, and in what ways, 
they can be used effectively. 


Departmental Meetings 


Junior high departments meet on the first Monday 
of each month. At the beginning of each year, I send 
them invitations to meet in the audiovisual department 
once during the year. Usually, a sizeable number 
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respond. Let me describe several types of meetings that 
} have held with junior high departments: 

Sharing Meetings. For a meeting of the industrial 
arts group I invited each teacher to bring in some device 
that he had produced for getting across an industrial 
arts skill or understanding. The result was a demon- 
stration of models, handmade lantern slides, copied 
2x2 slides, specimens, and electric boards. A comment 
heard as the group was leaving—*This is the best meet- 
ing we’ve had!”—really convinced me again that ses- 
sions in which teachers participate are the ones from 
which they learn most. 

Demonstrations. Members of an art group asked for 
a demonstration of the uses of an overhead projector. 
After I showed various kinds of transparencies and 
discussed procedures for making them, the group 
thought through the applications of transparencies in 
the art field. 

Meetings for Giving an Overview of Materials Avail- 
able from the Audiovisual Department. An English 
group asked for a browsing session in which they could 
preview and audit materials available from the audio- 
visual department for use in teaching specific units in 
English. 

Meetings for Determining the Best Materials to Use 
in a Specific Unit. A meeting with a science group 
helped teachers try to determine which kinds of ma- 
terials are most effective for specific purposes. The first 
part of the meeting was a discussion of the kinds of 
things that films, filmstrips, objects, transparencies, and 
other audiovisual materials can best help us do. 
Afterward, using a list of some of the concepts to be 
developed in a unit on energy, the teachers shared ideas 
regarding materials that they had found most effective 
in getting across specific concepts. 


Open House for New Teachers 


Early each fall we try to inform our teachers about 
the resources available from the department and to 
assure them of the ease with which they can be pro- 
cured. Working with the building coordinators, | hold 
open house on two or three afternoons after school, the 
program usually consisting of: a discussion (by me) 
of materials and equipment available and the means 
of procurement; an opportunity for questions; and, a 
browsing time. 


Work With Individual Teachers 


Inservice education does not always take place in 
group situations. Frequently it can be more pertinent 
when employed individually. My schedule calls for visits 
to three buildings each week, my time being divided 
among the various teachers. I circulate from room to 
room, giving these types of services: 

e Talking with teachers about units they are 
teaching 

e Giving them whatever help they may ask for 
from the department, showing them materials they can 
produce or that children can produce 

© Suggesting effective ways of using materials and 
equipment 

© Photographing examples of effective use of audio- 
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visual materials and asking teachers’ permission to share 
these ideas with others. 

Giving teachers recognition for their achievements is, 
to me, one of the keys to a functioning audiovisual 
program. 


Audiovisual Idea Book 


Our building coordinators were instrumental in sug- 
gesting and helping with the preparation of what is 
perhaps one of our most useful inservice devices, a 
publication entitled Audiovisual Ideas—Let’s Try 
Them. This grew out of a recommendation by several 
coordinators that we make slides of interesting audio- 
visual materials found in classrooms. These slides were 
used during various meetings, and teachers began to 
ask to borrow them for a more leisurely study. Because 
we did not have enough copies of the slides to service 
all of our buildings we settled on the idea of an illus- 
trated, loose-leaf manual which could be revised as 
necessary. It was prepared through the combined 
efforts of the coordinators who aided me in collecting 
ideas, the assistant superintendent who gave helpful 
advice on format, and the art consultant who prepared 
illustrations. My job was one of organizing and editing. 

The first part of the booklet has sections on audio- 
visual materials for teaching reading, arithmetic, social 
studies, science, health and safety, and music. The 
second section is devoted to directions for making 
flannel boards, bulletin boards, relief maps, dioramas, 
electric boards, and other audiovisual devices listed in 
the first part of the book. 

We feel that the production of a manual of this type 
is a worthwhile inservice experience, both from the 
viewpoint of those who contribute to the book and 
those who use it. 


Workshops 

Audiovisual workshops have been the mainstay of 
our inservice education program. Of many different 
kinds, they are varied to meet our needs at specific 
times. By way of background, I should perhaps say 
that our teachers are required to earn six hours of credit 
every four years in order to receive their annual pay 
increment. This credit can be obtained either from 
colleges or universities or from workshops set up by 
the school system for which time requirements are the 
same as for university classes and for which an equiv- 
alent amount of “local” credit is given. Here, by way 
of brief description, are our several types of workshops: 

Clear Lake Workshop: Scheduled at our school camp 
during the last two weeks in August, the Clear Lake 
Workshop is conducted for teachers who wish to par- 
ticipate on a voluntary basis. (The response has always 
been gratifying.) One of the groups meeting at the 
workshop each year is my section on Production and 
Utilization of Instructional Materials. 

At the beginning of this summer’s workshop we 
examined a display of various kinds of materials that 
could be produced, and conducted an overview of 
possible topics for discussion and demonstration during 
our morning sessions. Among those in greatest demand 
were: lettering, charts and posters, overhead projector 
transparencies, flannel boards, wet and dry mounting, 
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Open house gives teachers chance to ask questions, 
browse, acquaint themselves with AV resources. Here 
Marie McMahan uses feltboard for introductory remarks. 


plastic boards, photography, mimeographing techniques, 
and magnetic boards. The afternoons were occupied 
with production. Each teacher was expected to produce 
a bulletin board layout, a well-lettered chart or poster, 
and other materials of his own choosing. The amount 
and quality of work accomplished indicated what teach- 
ers will do when they are producing something for 
which they feel a real need. 

On Thursday of the second week the production 
group conducted a session for everyone attending the 
workshop. During the first part of the meeting, | 
demonstrated various new materials and equipment 
available from the Battle Creek audiovisual department; 
this was followed by demonstrations by our group 
members. Stationed around the room with exhibit ma- 
terials and the equipment needed to demonstrate the 
production processes involved in these materials, our 
group showed interested onlookers how to copy slides, 
make various kinds of transparencies, achieve lettering 
with different devices, use a microprojector, etc. Having 
the opportunity to demonstrate some of the procedures 
they had learned was, we felt, an effective culmination 
activity for the members of the production group. 

Instructional Materials Workshop. From time to 
time we convene for what we call an Instructional 
Materials Workshop. This is a workshop in which one 
or more of our curriculum people and I collaborate. 
When it grows out of teacher requests, as often hap- 
pens, blanks are sent out to determine how many 
teachers are interested and which kind of materials 
they would like to have demonstrated. When informa- 
tion comes in, we set up 16 sessions based on the 
demonstrations most frequently requested. Teachers 
working for one hour of credit can select any eight 
sessions while those wishing two hours of credit attend 
all sixteen. We feel that this plan has merit because 
secondary teachers in specific areas can select sessions 
they consider pertinent to their interests and ignore the 
others. As the following schedule shows, demonstration 
sessions alternate with work sessions. 
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October 23  Intreductory Session 

October 30 Audiovisual Materials for Reading 
Language Arts 

November 6 Work Period 

November 13 Flannel, Plastic, and Magnetic Boards 

November 20 Work Period 

December 4 _ Bulletin Boards and Electric Boards 

December 11 Work Period 

January 8 Audiovisual Materials for Mathematics ~ 

January 15 Work Period 

January 22 Audiovisual Materials for Social Studies 

January 29 Work Period 

February 5 Projected and Still Pictures 

February 12 Work Period 

February 19 Audiovisual Materials for Science 

February 26 Work Period 

March 5 Sharing period 


Demonstrations for the workshop are cooperative 
enterprises in which the curriculum person presents 
basic principles important to teaching a specific subject 
and | illustrate the ways in which audiovisual materials 
can help in carrying out these principles. I believe this 
kind of cooperation between the curriculum people and 
instructional materials specialists is very healthy and 
I am happy to work in a school system in which it is 
possible. 

Production Workshops. In my visits to schools I 
receive many requests from teachers for specific flannel 
board materials, plastic maps, transparencies, and 
other locally-produced materials. Not having a graphics 
person in my department, I find that one of the best 
ways to produce these materials is in production work- 
shops. We have conducted three strictly production 
workshops, two on transparencies and one on other 
materials. The production is in the hands of the work- 
shop participants, with materials made available from 
the audiovisual department. Almost without exception, 
a gratifying number of teachers volunteer to help with 
this type of workshop. 
THESE THEN ARE SOME OF THE KINDS of inservice 
activities that we have tried. Usually, I am involved 
with two or three each week after school. We are con- 
tinually varying these experiences and trying to im- 
prove them to fit specific needs of which members of 
our staff are aware. Out of the experiences that we 
have had to date, come, | believe, several principles 
that are important: 

e Inservice education should be based on the felt 
needs of teachers, principals, and other curriculum 
people. 

e It should start where teachers are and take them 
as far as possible. 

© Teachers should be involved as much as possible 
in the planning of such inservice education. 

¢ They should be given as many opportunites as pos- 
sible to share the effective techniques and materials that 
they have discovered. 

e Inservice education should take into consideration 
the time available to teachers and, whenever possible, 
should tie into already scheduled meetings. 

e Inservice education should help teachers feel that 
the audiovisual program does not belong exclusively to 
the audiovisual consultant, but that it is their program 
and that they have a vital part in making it successful. 
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A team-teaching experiment conducted at the University of Wisconsin 


ITH TELEVISION AS THE MEDIA, team teaching the 

technique, and audiovisual as content, the AV, TV 
course at the University of Wisconsin brings teacher 
education to the forefront of modern instructional ex- 
perimentation. 

The Teaching-Team* Audiovisual Television Course 
(to use its full title) is an outgrowth of several motivat- 
ing factors. These can be stated as follows: 

e Current statistics reveal that within the United 
States the immediate need for new teachers reaches 
nearly 140,000 each year. At the present time, Amer- 
ican teacher training institutions are certifying ap- 
proximately 135,000 teachers annually, of whom less 
than 110,000 reported for work in the fall of 1960. 


e The teaching-team approach to the improvement 


*Team teaching has several connotations; in this instance it 
represents a team of professional instructors who prepared, pre- 
sented, and administered the course. 


EFFECTIVE UTIL IZATION 


WALTER A. WITTICH 


of classroom learning has yielded hopeful outcomes 
when applied to experiments in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. It was thought possible that a similar 
approach could improve the quality of instruction in 
audiovisual education. 

@ Since audiovisual professionals are concerned with 
the definition and practical application of improved 
communication techniques, it was deemed appropriate 
and timely for an audiovisual group to undertake to 
further perfect instruction in the use of these techniques 
and aim them at increasing audiences of teachers both 
in service and in training. 

The foregoing statements point to a drastic re-think- 
ing and re-planning of ways to accomplish the training 
of larger numbers of inservice teachers in the use of 
audiovisual tools and techniques. 

The means by which the AV TV experimental pro- 
ject sought to accomplish this was through the use of 
the mass communication tool (television), the teaching- 
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Dr. Wittich, whose name will be familiar to most read- 
ers, is professor of audiovisual education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and coordinator of the project 
described on these pages. Anyone interested in secur- 
ing specimen copies of the evaluation devices, the 
revised manual (second edition), or in previewing half- 
hour television lessons representative of those mentioned 
in the article, are invited to address requests to Dr. 
Wittich at 113 Education Building, The University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 


team approach, and through quasi-correspondence 
study techniques. The experiment can conveniently be 
described in four phases, the first of which follows. 


Phase | 


In the spring of 1959 a group of men long experi- 
enced in the teaching and administration of audiovisual 
techniques and materials met at Madison to discuss the 
feasibility of a team-teaching television course in audio- 
visual education for elementary teachers. In the group 
were Lee Campion, then director of audiovisual edu- 
cation, St. Louis County Schools and now associate in- 
vestigator, Technological Development Project, NEA; 
Richard Hubbard, assistant director of the Bureau of 
Audiovisual] Instruction, University of Wisconsin, Wes- 
ley Meierhenry, assistant dean, Teachers College, and 
professor of audiovisual education, University of Ne- 
braska; V. B. Rasmusen, associate professor of educa- 
tion and director of the audiovisual center, LaCrosse 
State College, LaCrosse, Wisconsin; Charles F. Schuller, 
professor of education and director of the audiovisual 
center, Michigan State University; Frederick A. White, 
director of the Bureau of Audiovisual Instruction, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and, the writer. 

In addition, two consultants served with the commit- 
tee: Percy H. Tannenbaum, formerly associated with 
the Institute of Communications Research, University 
of Illinois and currently director of the Communica- 
tions Center, University of Wisconsin and Charles A. 
Wedemeyer, director of Correspondence Study, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Extension Division. 

As an outgrowth of this spring meeting the teaching 
team was formulated and experimental work begun. 
During the spring each of the team members planned 
and produced a half-hour television lesson on an audio- 
visual subject of his choice. These kinescope recordings 
were used as an evaluation device and for the develop- 
ment of program plans. 


Phase 2 


In the fall of 1959, the teaching team completed the 
formulation of content plans for a series of 42 half-hour 
television lessons which would become one portion of 
the audiovisual television course. At the same time, 
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working under the leadership of Charles Wedemeyer, 
a television “correspondence-type” manual was de- 
veloped in which ten written assignment lessons were 
prepared. These were designed to involve students in 
self-evaluation and reporting to an audiovisual teacher 
who would, from his central location, evaluate the 
written assignments of participating teachers, make 
judgments and suggestions, and assign a grade. 

At the same time, a staff of graduate students worked 
with the director of the project and with Professor 
Tannenbaum to develop a series of evaluation scales 
which would be administered to participating teachers 
during the time of the series broadcasts. These scales in- 
cluded a (1) teacher practice scale; (2) teaching meth- 
ods opinionnaire which incorporated the use of the 
semantic differential technique; (3) an audiovisual per- 
formance scale; (4) a teaching practices change report 
which involved the judgements of a supervisor nom- 
inated by each enrolled teacher; and, (5) a television 
course and content evaluation scale administered after 
the course had been completed and grades assigned to 
the participating teachers. 

This last scale was one of the most realistic and 
objective of the series in that it was a final opportunity 
for the participating teacher to speak frankly about the 
strength and limitations of the AV/TV course as he 
experienced it. 

Production of the television programs went forward 


saa FOR THE EFFICACY of team teaching 
—at least as far as the instructor himself is 
concerned—here are statements from six of the 
seven members who originated the AV/TV ex- 
periments at the University of Wisconsin. 

SCHULLER: “Through the teaching team idea 
varied approaches to. instruction can all be 
focused toward one concentrated effort to do the 
best possible kind of teaching.” 

White: “Not only is it possible for a group of 
instructors to pre-plan the lessons in a course, but 
having done so, each member may concentrate on 
those particular lessons which he feels most 
qualified to teach.” 

HuBBARD: “The teaching team approach be- 
comes a modern-day communications innovation. 
It employs the greatest efficiency of time and effort 
of the individual teachers who are involved.” 

RASMUSEN: “Jn team teaching there is a certain 
inspiration which the members receive from one 
another. A sort of a competitive spirit develops 
which is all to the instructor's benefit.” 

MEIERHENRY: “As a member of a teaching 
team, I have been able to concentrate all of my 
time and preparation on collection of illustrative 
materials in anticipation of teaching a specific and 
limited part of an entire course.” 

CAMPION: “The diversity of ideas and materials 
which a team of instructors can arrange are much 
beyond that which could be achieved by a single 
instructor.” 
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under the supervision of Robert M. Reed, professor of 
television production .at the University of Wisconsin 
Television Laboratory. During the fall, members of the 
teaching team produced lessons mutually agreed upon 
by the group. The team taught solo, in pairs, and in 
some cases, in larger groups as they sought through 
demonstration and discussion to present the content of 
42 lessons which were the outcome of more than 60 
half-hour lessons scheduled through production. The 
42 lessons covered these topics: 


The Meaning of Audiovisual Education 

Chalkboard, Flat Pictures, Graphics, Duplication, 
Feltboard, and Study Displays in Teaching 

Sound Films 

Maps and Globes 

Community Study 

Models and Specimens 

Still Projection 

Audio 

Radio, Television, and the Cross Media Approach 


Inherent in the AV/TV series were two unique 
teaching procedures. One was that student feedback 
following the telecasts was provided for through ten 
written assignments which all “students” submitted. 
The written assignments were sent to the centrally- 
located audiovisual specialists for evaluation. These 
audiovisual teachers wrote numerous comments and 
criticisms on the assignments and returned them to the 
participating teachers. The second was that the labora- 
tory experiences in the operation of equipment were 
built into the course. For example, in the case of the 
16mm film projector, a series of postcards were inserted 
into the study manual. The student tore these out, 
submitted them to the appropriate manufacturer and in 
turn received diagrams, instruction booklets, and 
phantom photographs. In the corresponding TV lesson, 
the instructor used models, animated sequences, and 
diagrammatic explanations to show the threading and 
operation of any one of the more common sound 
motion picture projects. By submitting an additional 
postcard from the manual, the student received a roll 
of practice film. Suggestions in the manual directed the 
student to sources of 16mm sound projectors. 

On the basis of all these experiences, plus reading 
a series of assigned reference texts, the teacher was 
expected to master the operation of the sound projector 
—and in every instance among the 780 enrolled teach- 
ers, success was reported. Similar procedures were 
pursued in the case of the tape recorder, filmstrip 
projectors, etc. 

Through the teaching-team technique, each of the 
seven instructors was able to concentrate on a fraction 
of the course and spend untold hours in preparation of 
materials and demonstrations. Under the direction of 
the television laboratory director, a quality lesson 
resulted which was far superior to the teaching 
procedure of the typical audiovisual instructor. This 
last evaluation was made primarily by the members 
of the teaching team as they sought to evaluate their 
own ten years of teaching experience as compared to 
their performances as members of the AV/TV teaching 
team. 
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Phase 3 

In the spring of 1960, the AV/TV project was 
broadcast over television stations in six areas in the 
Midwest and in the southeastern United States. During 
the broadcasts, the evaluation instruments were admin- 
istered to participating teachers. Their reactions to the 
efficiency course are stated here. The table shows the 
percent of the teachers who agreed that positive changes 
occurred as the result of watching the televised lessons. 


AUDIO VISUAL AREAS PERCENT AGREEING 


CONSIDERED THAT CHANGES OCCUR 
Study Displays 75 
Chalkboard 72 
Sound Films 67 
Flat Pictures 65 
Recorded Discs and Tapes 63 
Models and Specimens 61 
Feltboard 56 
Filmstrip 55 
Community Study 55 
Still Projection 49 
Graphics 49 
Maps 48 
Textbook 37 
Duplication 37 
Stencils and Outlines 29 
Classroom Television 25 
Classroom Radio 21 


Analysis of dissenting comment revealed two gen- 
eral kinds of reactions: 

1. Facilities do not exist. Hence, the teachers 
cannot report the use of some audiovisual techniques. 
This applies particularly to television and radio. 

2. Teachers reported that since they were already 
familiar with and currently using the audiovisual tech- 
niques inquired about, they could report no increased 
changes. 

The final evaluation report submitted to teachers 
sought their overall estimate of the audiovisual course. 
Charts I and II are indicative of the manner in which 
130 Midwest teachers and 147 Florida teachers 
responded. 


Produced by Robert Reed, TV director at the University of 
Wisconsin, the crew was made up of graduate students. Left 
to right are Judith Ambrose, Mr. Reed, Jay Brill, Elsie 
Calero De Martinez, Frederick Mundt, and John Rawnsley. 
These students have since accepted positions in the field. 
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CHART |: 130 MIDWEST TEACHERS’ OPINIONS 
OF THE AV TV COURSE 


The practical value of the | 


Very high : Low or No 
| Mediocre 
television lessons was | or high | 0 very low answer 
| 4 
Th t i v | 
e Study Guide was | Very useful inithunes Poor or No 
| or useful 1 very poor answer 
| 100 
The value of these | Very good) ‘ Poor or No 
| Mediocre 
television lessons as aids or good | very poor answer 
: 17 
to learning was 106 1 6 
The work load involved in | « Too much |Reasonable | Too little No 
answer 
course completion was | 100 | 1 18 
+ 
The AV/TV Course, when | Much more Less or 
ranked with the typical | Or more Equal much less nenmne 
professional education | favorable 26 favorable 
course, was | 


79 18 

* Note: This figure does not represent drop-outs, although about 18 
percent of enroliment did drop out during the first six weeks the 
course was televised. 


CHART Il: 147 FLORIDA TEACHERS’ OPINIONS 
OF THE AV/TV COURSE 


The practical value of the 


Very high | . Low or No 
| Mediocre 
television lessons was or high 19 very low answer 
127 | 2 2 
+ 
The Study Guide was Very useful . | Poor or No 
| Mediocre 
or useful | very poor answer 
139 2 
The value of these Very good . Poor or No 
Mediocre. 
television lessons as aids or good 12 very poor onswer 
to learning was 132 | 2 1 
The work load involved in Too much Reasonable Too little ite 
answer 
course completion was 100 37 10 
The AV/TV Course, when Much more! Less or 
ranked with the typical or more Equal = much less onan 
professional education favorable 30 favorable 
course, was 102 15 


4 | 4 


Generally stated, the effects of participating in the 
course were: 

1. Constructive changes in audiovisual techniques 
were incorporated immediately in day-to-day class- 
room teaching. 

2. The AV/TV course effected attitude change 
favorable to the use of audiovisual media among the 
participating teachers. 

3. The course ranked more favorably than the 
typical professional education course. 

4. The course can be improved and on the basis of 
careful analysis of both television lessons and course 
manual, the means of such changes are known. 

5. With revision, the AV/TV course can be a 
superior inservice teacher training course. 


Phase 4 


In the fall of 1960, plans went forward for the 
revision and demonstration year of the audiovisual 
television course. 

Because of the outcomes of the research phase, and 
because of the firm belief that efficient inservice train- 
ing in audiovisual can be accomplished via a combina- 
tion of written assignments and television teaching 
lessons, the teaching team continued to study ways and 
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means of further improving 15 of the existing television 
lessons, the course manual, and general administrative 
procedures. Actually, 18 of the television lessons were 
revised, 15 of them in their entirety. The teachers’ 
manual was restudied, largely rewritten and reprinted. 

One criticism from audiovisual people concerned the 
fact that central control of an audiovisual course was 
being exercised by one teaching team. The revised 
course will permit at least six of the 42 lessons to 
originate live from the local group offering the course, 
thus building into the course the opportunity for local 
audiovisual leaders to adapt portions of the AV/TV 
course to the unique requirements and needs of the 
local teachers participating. 

During the spring semester of 1961, phase 4 
(AV/TV demonstrations using the revised AV/TV 
course ) will continue in at least six television broadcasts 
across the country. 

Demonstrations now scheduled for the spring of 1961 
are: 

1. Nebraska. Here 16 of the 42 lessons will be 
broadcast as a special teaching improvement program. 

2. Boston University. Under the leadership of the 
Education Department, 32 of the 42 television lessons 
will be broadcast as an accredited course in improve- 
ment of classroom teaching. 

3. West Texas. The entire 42 lessons will be broad- 
cast over the facilities of one television broadcast station 
and six community antenna, under the accreditation of 
Sul Ross State College. This plan will serve a widely 
scattered teacher audience at work over a very large 
geographical area. 

4. Tempe, Arizona. The use of the entire 42 lesson 
course as an accredited course. 

5. Northern Illinois State University. The use of the 
entire 42 lesson course as an accredited course. 

6. Knoxville, Tennessee and University of Tennessee. 
The use of the entire 42 lesson course as an accredited 
course. 

Still under negotiation at this time are other dem- 
onstrations which involve the course as a teachers 
association project in the improvement of classroom 
instruction, and, over a state network, as a professional 
education project in teacher improvement. 

At this writing it is apparent that a program of 
teacher education in the audiovisual area can be 
dramatically accelerated through a combination ap- 
proach of written assignment, television,- and team 
teaching. It is further to be demonstrated how a 
centrally organized teaching-team course can fulfill 
the unique needs described by local audiovisual leaders 
in such a manner as to bring the strengths of team AV 
teaching to a community and at the same time preserve 
the local leadership, autonomy, and originality. As 
these demonstrations go forward it is anticipated that 
the strengths of traditional audiovisual teaching can be 
reconciled with the unique strengths of team broadcasts. 
The hoped-for outcome may contribute to successfully 
meeting the great need now confronting the audiovisual 
professional group, namely, to speed up the pace and 
efficiency of training both for teachers in service and 
for teachers in pre-service education. 
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New at 
San Diego State 


pep at San Diego State College are experiment- 
ing with kinescope recordings as a possible means of 
enriching the pre- and in-service education of teachers. 
Although the program in elementary teacher education 
at San Diego State includes a comprehensive schedule 
of observation and participation in the Campus Labora- 
tory School and in neighboring schoo! districts, the 
faculty of the Division of Education are interested in 
recording certain key demonstration lessons which they 
believe vital to the improvement of the profession. 

With at least four different student populations en- 
rolled during each school year (fall and spring semes- 
ters, summer sessions, and an extensive evening pro- 
gram), it is impossible to provide live demonstrations 
of lessons taught at certain times of the school year. 
For example, some groups of students may see lessons 
in the transition from manuscript to cursive writing 
while others do not; others may see beginning reading, 
a social studies culmination, or a lesson on the rationale 
used for the division of fractions. The evening students 
may miss all of these simply because there are no chil- 
dren available at night, while the day students will see 
only those lessons normally taught when they are in 
a program of observation. 


What Is A Kinescope Recording? 


A kinescope recording is a film produced when an 
especially modified motion picture camera takes a pho- 
tographic image from a television picture tube, simul- 
taneously adding sound. In the system employed at 
San Diego State College, three television cameras of 
the studio vidicon type are used to pick up the action 
to be recorded on film. A director selects which of the 
three available pictures will be fed to the kinescope 
recorder. When processed, the film may be shown over 
a television system or through any conventional 16mm 
sound projector. The cost of production is approxi- 
mately $100 per half-hour recording. 

The project at San Diego State was made possible 
through the cooperation of the speech arts department 
which has a well-equipped and versatile studio and 
capable staff. The speech department made available 
to the faculty of the Campus Laboratory School its 
kinescope equipment, sound system, and cameras. In- 
cluded in the kinescope equipment is a high quality 
Tele-view recording monitor which displays a television 
picture to a modified Auricon CM-75 sound motion 
picture camera. The reason for the modification of the 
camera is to accommodate the disparity between the 


Dr. Nardelli is associate professor of education and 
principal of the Campus Laboratory School at San Diego 
State College. 
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TV system which produces 30 pictures per second and 
standard motion picture techniques which prescribe a 
rate of 24 pictures per second. 

In the sound system are Lavalier microphones for 
teachers and other adult participants. In addition there 
are two microphone booms equipped with directional 
microphones. The studio also includes an Altec 250 
audio console which controls sound from the micro- 
phones to the kinescope recorder. The camera equip- 
ment consists of three broadcast standard vidicon studio 
camera chains. 

The production staff was made up of a director, two 
engineers, and undergraduate students in the broadcast- 
ing curriculum who manned the cameras and sound 
equipment. The lessons were produced by the writer as 
principal of the Campus Laboratory School, and taught 
by the supervisors of the various grades involved. (The 
Campus Laboratory School includes a child study 
laboratory, a kindergarten, and grades one through 
Six. ) 

Implementation of the project was preceded by the 
formulation of these objectives: (1) To examine the 
cost of producing kinescope recordings of demonstration 
lessons for purposes of teacher education; (2) To de- 
termine those “key” lessons which students should see 
and discuss at pre-service or inservice stages of pre- 
paration; and (3) To be of service to the field of teacher 
education by adding to the fund of information on mod- 
ern techniques of instruction. 

The first consideration which governed the selection 
of lessons was utility to the program of teacher educa- 
tion. Of course, it was imperative that the recording of 
the lesson be compatible with the activities of the pupils 
in the Campus School and with their ability to profit 
from it. 

A basic decision was to attempt to involve professors 
from the Division of Education as consultants for each 
recording on the theory that if professors were to use 
the lessons they should exemplify techniques and de- 
velop concepts which professors deem important. Ac- 
cordingly, professors who are considered specialists in 
particular areas of instruction were asked to analyze 
lesson plans critically, and to make suggestions for mod- 
ification in the light of good practice and utility to the 
teacher education program. 

The four kinescope recordings produced during the 


spring semester were: “A Developmental Reading Les- 


son in Second Grade”; Displacement of Fresh and Salt 
Water” (a science lesson which developed out of a 
second grade harbor unit); “Language and the Social 
Studies” (a group story written by the first grade after 
a trip to the supermarket) ; and “The Student and Super- 
visor in Action” (a recording in which the student 
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teacher plans a sixth grade arithmetic lesson with the 
supervisor, teaches the lesson, and joins with the super- 
visor in a follow-up evaluation conference. ) 

Each lesson was planned for approximately 30 min- 
utes to enable the professor to explain the reason for 
the lesson, show it to his students, and conduct a dis- 
cussion period—all within a conventional 50-minute 
period. 

All professors engaged in the elementary school pro- 
gram were asked to recommend specific lessons not 
already available through the audiovisual library or 
rental libraries. 

In each case an attempt was made to produce les- 
sons which included considerable give and take between 
} the teacher and her pupils, providing opportunity for 
the college student to see the manner in which the 
teacher led discussions, explained new procedures, and 
handled the spontaneous responses of the children. 


— 


Children Oriented to Cameras 

Because the recording equipment is relatively difficult 
to move, all kinescopes were recorded in the studio of 
the speech arts department rather than in the classrooms 
of the Campus Laboratory School. This involved taking 
the children some three blocks across campus. They 
were briefed on the job to be done and were asked to 
ignore the cameras, sound booms, and new surround- 
ings. It also was necessary to transport classroom furni- 
ture and to provide a temporary room environment. 
The furniture was no problem; however, the room en- 
vironment was not up to acceptable standards. 

The day before the recording the children made a trip 
to the studio—to become accustomed to the environ- 
ment, wave at the cameras, and be ready to “go to 
school” when the recording began. They were highly 
enthusiastic and adjusted readily. Parents were noti- 
fied and subsequently invited to view the kinescopes. 

As in the case of the closed-circuit television project 
underway at San Diego during the past two years, the 
number of children was limited to ten. The reasons were 
technical rather than professional. It is too difficult to 
cover great numbers of children adequately with the 
cameras and to pick up the small voices with the avail- 
able audio system. 

This limitation of numbers is negligible insofar as the 
purposes of teacher education are concerned because 
the teacher can demonstrate numerous techniques with: 
small groups as well as with large numbers of children. 
However, the experienced teacher accustomed to 35 or 


40 pupils who views small group instruction with a 
jaundiced eye will need to make a transfer from the 
: demonstration situation to her own classroom. 


Seven professors and 120 students were asked to 
make evaluations of the kinescopes. No attempt was 
made to compare the learning of students through kine- 
scope recordings with that acquired through live dem- 
onstrations.. However, professors and students were 
asked specifically to criticize the kinescopes as well as 
to state in what ways they compared favorably with live 
demonstrations. 

An analysis of the returns indicates that the viewers 
see a considerable potential contribution, although with 
some reservations. Positive reactions may be sum- 
marized as: 

1. Additional kinescope recordings of selected “key” 
lessons should be produced in order to benefit students 
who otherwise would begin or continue teaching de- 
prived of model lessons in certain topics. 

2. Elementary methods courses can be enriched and 
made more effective through the medium of kinescopes. 

3. Particular sequences in kinescope recordings may 
be repeated for discussion purposes in order to clarify 
a point or concept. 

4. Certain “by-product” effects will prove of value 
to classes in child growth and development, and edu- 
cational psychology, because an instructor can discuss 
illustrative features with his students before, during, and 
after the showing. 

Most of the unfavorable reactions were ones which 
can be remedied through experience, to wit: 

1. The room environment in the studio is unlike 
that of an elementary school and should be improved. 

2. Increased attention to the audio system is indi- 
cated. In some cases, pupil responses were almost in- 
audible. 

3. Improvement in the coordination of camera work 
with teacher or pupil activity at appropriate times is 
needed. 

4. The advisability of editing kinescopes to remove 
slow or “dull” parts of the lesson should be investigated. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


© Carefully selected “key” lessons should be pro- 
duced to supplement lecture courses in the preparation 
of elementary school teachers. 


© Certain lessons will be of great value to inservice 
teachers as well as those in pre-service education. 


e Supervisory personnel can profit from kinescope 
recordings as points of departure for discussions and 
as instructional media for workshops. 


® Continued involvement of education professors as 
consultants is basic to the success and utilization of 
kinescope recordings. 


e Future production of kinescopes must be deter- 
mined through a careful study of topics and only after 
consultation with personnel who will be utilizing them. 


e The advisability of shorter lessons should be in- 
vestigated. It is possible that many “key” points may be 
demonstrated in 10 or 15 minutes. 


¢ Ways of involving members of the instructional 
faculty must be devised. 
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Established Practice at San Diego State 


ROMAINE H. RINGIS 


1 THE March 1960 issue of AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION 
Edwin M. Logan asks: “Why not an audiovisual in- 
ternship?” In reply | would answer, “Why not, indeed? 
San Diego State College has had an internship program 
for eight years.” | would further add that this program 
fulfills more than the basic requirements outlined by Dr. 
Logan. 

Since its creation in 1952 by William H. Allen, more 
than 25 masters degree candidates have completed the 
internship requirements. Of these, many have gone on 
to fill positions in the audiovisual field, some at the 
college level as professors of education, others as di- 
rectors of audiovisual centers, and still others as build- 
ing coordinators. In addition, five graduates have be- 
come building principals. 

As in the medicine internship, the procedures used 
by San Diego State are designed to allow an AV Student 
to put into practical application the theoretical founda- 
tion acquired in his graduate course work. Likewise, as 
in medicine, the student interns at an established insti- 
tution—an audiovisual center in the area. The student 
is assigned on either a full or part-time basis according 
to the flexibility of his schedule. A minimum of 144 
hours is required under the direct guidance of an AV 
supervisor and James S. Kinder, director of audiovisual 
services at San Diego State College. ;Usually students 
intern during summer sessions. However, some find 
it advantageous to take the course during the regular 
school year. In the latter instance, some interns work in 
the afternoons after their regular teaching day. 

The student is accepted into the organization as one 
of the staff. He attends staff meetings and is called upon 
to perform staff members’ functions. He is in direct con- 
tact with an audiovisual supervisor and follows a care- 
fully worked out schedule of activities. 

The close contact with Jack Blake, assistant AV direc- 
tor of the San Diego City Schools, was in my case the 
most rewarding experience. The personal, on-the-spot 
discussions of activities within the center did more to 
sharpen my insight than could hours of theoretical ex- 
planation in the classroom. Budget, equipment stand- 
ards, distribution procedures, and production methods 
took on new significance. Meeting the sales representa- 
tives, discussing individual teacher’s problems, and at- 
tending committee meetings became meaningful expe- 
riences. 

An important part of the internship experience comes 
from actually performing the jobs necessary for the 
operation of an instructional materials center. Part of 


The author who “interned” at San Diego State College 
during 1958-59 is currently a teacher of social studies 
and the building audiovisual representative at the Horace 
Mann Junior High School in San Diego. 
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the intern’s time is devoted to film inspection, cataloging, 
previewing, distribution, photography, art production, 
and materials control. In each case, some time is re- 
quired for the permanent personnel to explain their 
jobs to the student, but this is kept to a minimum. The 
primary objective is always to get the student working 
at the job as soon as possible. The intern carries out 
the assignment of the staff members under the usual 
daily conditions, and is treated much as if he were a re- 
placement for the employee. 

Upon occasion the intern is assigned special duties 
as Opportunities arise. Among these might be the re- 
sponsibility for the audio and projection equipment 
necessary for a local conference, or, meeting with fac- 
ulty groups for an inservice training program. 

Perhaps the most beneficial part of the internship, 
to both the intern and the AV center, is the assignment 
of a special project. This usually allows the student to 
work out a solution for a problem being encountered 
by the center. It may be studying the film-handling 
methods to increase effectiveness of space and staff, an 
attempt to reorganize the accounting procedures for 
non-film materials, or studying the delivery routes and 
schedules. The major portion of the work on the project 
is accomplished during the intern’s working day, but in 
many cases additional assignments are undertaken out- 
side the allotted hours. The student benefits by closely 
associating himself with an actual problem of the center, 
and the center gains by being exposed to a fresh view- 
point. Not all interns’ solutions have been adopted com- 
pletely. However, each report is given careful 
consideration and many worthwhile ideas are utilized. 

In general the student benefits from the internship 
program in these ways: 

e He receives an over-all picture of the everyday 
operation of an instructional materials center. 

e He comes in contact with the various tasks nec- 
essary to the center’s operation. 

@ He gets personal and individual attention from an 
AV supervisor and a college instructor. 

e He gains experience in meeting and solving real 
rather than hypothetical problems of AV administration. 

e He gains confidence by knowing he has had some 
experience in administration of AV materials. 

The daily participation in the routines of an audio- 
visual center can be a valuable experience for a grad- 
uate student interested in an audiovisual career. As one 
of the most recent graduates of the audiovisual masters 
program at San Diego State College I can agree with Dr. 
Logan and state again that this internship program 
meets all of his standards and perhaps goes beyond in 
providing a worthwhile culmination to a graduate stu- 
dent’s training. 
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Take the outstanding performer in 16mm projectors. 
Add an easy, smooth, quiet reverse action—that’s 
the new RCA “Life-Tested’’* Projector. 


RCA reverse is quick as a flick of the wrist, because 
RCA’s forward and reverse operate from a single 
rotary switch. You hear no irritating garbled noise 
during reverse operation, because RCA reverse auto- 
matically shuts off the sound. And, unlike other 
projectors—RCA uses a separate motor and blower 
for reverse. This means the projector lamp is cooled 
more efficiently . . . films get better protection. Your 
valuable film libraries get gentler treatment, last 
longer for greater economy! 


Add up all the reasons and you'll see why RCA is 
the finest projector! 


... e@aSier, quieter, safer ! 


Your RCA Audio-Visual dealer has all the facts on 
reverse, plus many other good reasons for choosing 
RCA “Life-Tested’’* Projectors. See him, too, for a 
variety of other audio-visual aids for easier teaching 
and faster learning. Look in the Classified Directory 
under ‘Motion Picture Equipment and Supplies” 
. . . or write us for details. Audio Products, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden 2, N.J. 


The Most Trusted Name 


in Electronics 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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DAVI sponsors session for Deans and Presidents 


in Teacher Education 


I REACTIONS of presidents and deans attending the 
AACTE School for Executives at Bemidji, Minnesota, 
represent the feeling of leaders in all teacher education 
institutions, one can expect an almost universal ac- 
ceptance of the challenge to adjust teacher education 
programs to include more effective use of audiovisual 
materials. This, at least, was the impression one got 
from attendance at the Bemidji School on August 25 
when DAVI presented the theme topic for the day, 
“New Techniques of Teaching for the Sixties.” 

The Tenth Biennial School for Executives sponsored 
by AACTE (the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education) was attended by more than 300 
presidents, deans, department heads, and their families. 
The power packed program built around the theme 
“Teacher Education: Direction for the Sixties” included 
such topics as: The Professional Content of Teacher 
Education, Staffing Teacher Education Institutions, In- 
ternational Relations for Teacher Education, and New 
Techniques of Teaching. A full day was devoted to each 
topic with two major presentations and discussions in 
small groups. 

At the request of the sponsor, DAVI arranged and 
presented the August 25 theme topic “New Techniques 
of Teaching for the Sixties.” DAVI president Jim Finn 
made the major presentation and C. R. Carpenter, who 
has a rich background in audiovisual research, ad- 
dressed the assembly on a related topic: “New Condi- 
tions for Learning in the Sixties.” Each rang the “audio- 
visual bell” in their respective presentations. 

Jim Finn’s illustrated address together with a colloquy 
in which Ray Carpenter and the writer participated 
aroused much interest and discussion. Points which 
seemed of particular moment can be summarized as 
followed: 

e Instructional technology will be the most significant de- 
velopment in education during the 1960's. 


Old Okoboji hand and DAVI authority on questions 
pertaining to teacher education, Bill Fulton needs no in- 
troduction. 


W. R. FULTON 


e@ Instructional technology has developed along two 
avenues—mass instruction and individual instruction. Now 
they are being joined through such devices as “feedback” 
television. Under this system, the instructor asks a sequence 
of questions, the student makes an overt response to each 
question and immediately receives a “feedback” to his 
response. 

e The development and introduction of technology of 
instruction on a wide scale will radically change the pro- 
fessional status of the teacher. This change will mean a re- 
examination of everything connected with the teaching 
profession—the role of the teacher, the nature of teacher 
education... 

Of the questions raised by the colloquy, these re- 
ceived the most attention by the discussion groups: 
(1) Is there a built-in bias to instructional technology 
in teacher education institutions? (2) What about the 
arrangements of physical facilities to make full use of 
new teaching devices? (3) Is the present organizational 
pattern of education flexible enough for optimum use 
of audiovisual materials and devices? (4) Are present 
teachers and administrators adequately trained to make 
the best use of audiovisual materials now available? and 
(5) Will teachers have to be constantly updated as 
audiovisual devices and materials are improved and 
new devices added? 

Dr. Carpenter received praise for his scholarly pre- 
sentation of such points as: 

e@ Extraordinary advances will be made in the elec- 
tronics of information and communications which can be 
put at the service of education. These will include expan- 
sions and improvements in network educational radio and 
television and even the use of communication satellites of 
the Echo series. 


e@ There will be a near revolution in the design of edu- 
cational buildings, classrooms, and their instructional learn- 
ing facilities. 

e@ The massive efforts already begun to improve courses 
and learning programs in the sciences will continue to ex- 
pand to other subject areas and be extended to higher 
levels of education during the 1960's. 


e These new techniques will be necessary because, in- 
creasingly, more people will want to achieve greater skills 
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and knowledge—which will require longer periods employ- 
ing both formal and informal methods. 

e Educational programs can be developed in which stu- 
dents will accept the major responsibility for their own 
learning through independent study. Variations in stu- 
dent’s schedules should be increased to correspond with 
individual differences because learning programs do not 
require lock step progression of studies through the edu- 
cational systems. 


Some of the concerns of college presidents and deans 
of education are indicated by the following questions 
and comments as overheard among the discussion 
groups and in the corridors: 

“The best session so far . . 
concern . . 
coffee.” 

“I know we need to revise our teacher education pro- 
gram but in view of what Dr. Finn said, what changes 
should we make?” 

“Where can we get expert help? Are any institutions 
training AV people to direct such programs?” 

“Do we have any evidence to justify the use of the 
technological devices mentioned by Dr. Finn?” 

“What can AACTE do to bring about more and bet- 
ter use of AV materials?” 

“Are the implications for changes in instructional 


. More interest . . . more 
. more discussion in the groups and over 


procedures as great as Dr. Finn implied? If so, what 
changes are implied for TE?” 

“Unless TE takes the lead in preparing for an orderly 
and effective instructional technology, someone outside 
of education will do it for us—probably without our 
advice.” 

“We ought to get on top of this problem so we in 
education can tell producers and manufacturers what 
material we want produced and what devices we want.” 

“What Finn said made us feel insecure and uncertain 
about our current TE Programs.” 

“Someone should express our appreciation to DAVI 
for sending us their ‘first team’.” 

“We ought to change today’s topic to read ‘getting 
ready in the sixties to employ instructional technology 
in the seventies’.” 

“I am glad to learn that most AV courses today have 
some ‘meat’ in them and are not oriented entirely 
toward ‘mechanics.’ If we could find a competent AV 
person we would consider reestablishing the AV course 
in our institution.” 


“The misuse of television and teaching machines 
could set education back 50 years. We must take steps 
to see that they are used properly and that teacher- 
pupil interest is provided for when needed.” 


— 
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demonstrate 
the “new” 


CONCEPT 
LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
COMPONENTS 


. .. Fight in your own office 


Now, for the first time, you can see and operate 
a Language Laboratory before you buy. 


There is a Switchcraft Distributor in your area 
who will gladly call and demonstrate this new 
concept to you. 


Switchcraft Language Laboratory 
give you many advantages including: 

1. A classroom can be turned into a Language 
Laboratory in minutes. 2. No permanent in- 
stallation required. 3. All units especially con- 
structed for class- 
room use. 4. A sys- 
tem that is low in 
cost and can be 
used with your pres- 
ent Tape Recorder 
or Sound System. 


Developed by Switchcraft — 


of the top 
Quality Electronic components. 


Write or use coupon. 


| SWITCHCRAFT, INC. | 
t ge Laboratory Division | 
| 5577 N. Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. | 
| © Have your specialist nage to demonstrote 
t ge Laboratory t 
| (2D Send full details. | 
| Name | 
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| Schoo! 
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Ohio Aids Laboratory Features Filmstrips 
On Teacher Education; Other Materials 


A SET OF FIVE filmstrips, Teachers at 
Work, has been produced by Laura 
Zirbes and Norman Woelfel and is 
being distributed by the Teaching Aids 
Laboratory at Ohio State University. 
Dr. Woelfel is Laboratory director. 
The set is an integrated series present- 
ing all aspects of a modern teacher's 
work with children in the elementary 
grades. Designed for teacher educa- 
tion classes, it is also suitable for meet- 
ings of administrators, supervisors, 
teachers, and interested parents. 

The titles are: Interacting With Chil- 
dren (51 frames); Using the 3 R's to 
Widen Learning (49 frames); Broad- 
ening the Curriculum and Enriching 
School Living (59 frames); Develop- 
ing and Extending Themselves (51 
frames); and Contributing to Educa- 
tional Advance (51 frames). 

Members of the DAVI national staff 
who viewed the filmstrips report ex- 
cellent pictures with beautiful color. 
They judged the series as a whole help- 
ful to beginning teachers—but more 
as an orientation exercise, not as meth- 
odology. Some thought the text frames 
(which are designed to stimulate dis- 
cussion) so elementary as to be almost 
vague; others thought the filmstrips at- 
tempted to cover too much territory, 
confusing the viewer. These reactions 
bear out the producers’ warning that 
the series was made to be used by a 
discussion leader, not for casual: view- 
ing. A note accompanying the set 
states: do not expect the filmstrips to 
do your teaching job. 


The series with supplementary hand- 
book is priced at $20; individual titles 
with supplementary handbook, $4.50. 

A list of other filmstrips and printed 
material (many of which are also per- 
tinent to teacher education) follows. 
All are available from the Teaching 
Aids Laboratory, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 198% College Road, Columbus, 
Ohio. Send orders and payments to the 
Laboratory, but make checks payable 
to the Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service. 


Filmstrips on AV Techniques 
and Materials 


Making Teaching Effective (39 
frames, black and white, with supple- 
mentary notes, $3). Shows the cur- 
riculum atmosphere in which audio- 
visual materials are most effective. 

How to Keep Your Bulletin Board 
Alive (33 frames, color, with supple- 
mentary notes, $4). Designed for 


teachers who want help in preparing 
an attractive bulletin board. 

A Parade of Bulletin Boards (46 
frames, color, with supplementary 
notes, $4). Pictures of 36 actual class- 
room bulletin boards prepared by 
teachers of different subject matter 
areas. Good and bad features of these 
are analyzed. ‘ 

How to Make and Use the Felt 
Board (54 frames, color, with supple- 
mentary notes, $4). Designed for 
teachers in service who wish to make 
and use this valuable teaching aid. 

Improving the Use of the Chalk- 
board (44 frames, color, with supple- 
mentary notes, $4). Helpful tech- 
niques and suggestions for improving 
classroom use of the chalkboard. 

Handmade Lantern Slides (51 
frames, color, with supplementary 
notes, $4). Analysis of the techniques 
for making large lantern slides. 

The Diorama as a Teaching Aid (59 
frames, color, with supplementary 
notes, $4). Outlines pictorially how 
any teacher, with her students, can 
make educationally meaningful diora- 
mas. 

The Opaque Projector (46 frames, 
color, with supplementary notes, $4). 
A pictorial analysis of the use of this 
teaching aid together with suggestions 
on operation and the preparation of 
materials to be projected. 

Materials for the Teaching of Arith- 
metic (45 frames, color, with supple- 
mentary notes, $4). Presents a variety 
of three-dimensional materials useful 
in teaching arithmetic and available 
in local stores. 

Functional Arithmetic (59 frames, 
black and white, with supplementary 
notes, $3). Designed for teachers in 
service who need help in making arith- 
metic instruction more realistic. 

A Simple Exhibit Technique (40 
frames, color, $4). An easy step-by- 
step picture description of how to 
build a universally useful exhibit rig 
for the classroom or school. 

Making Geographic Models (55 
frames, color, with supplementary 
notes, $4). An analysis by color photo- 
graphs of the simplest process of mak- 
ing acceptably accurate three-dimen- 
sional maps from any map showing 


elevations. 
Study Pictures and Learning (63 
frames, color, with supplementary 


notes, $4). A detailed and precise anal- 
ysis of how pictorial materials can be 
used in every variety of teaching situa- 
tion. 
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FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE 


N 


RIGHTER 


No Filmstrip 
Sticking! 


Doubles 
Effective Light! 


Wiewlex 


V-25-P 


Student interest perks again and 
again—frame after frame—as you 
teach easier, faster with the 
brighter, sharper virtually “Auto- 
mated” Viewlex V-25-P. It’s the 
simplest to use, most advanced 
combination 35mm filmstrip and 
2”x2” slide projector made. And— 
revolutionary new “Anti-Hesive®”’ 
aperture plates eliminate filmstrip 
sticking forever!. 


Write for FREE Booklet of 
Award Winning Essays on “‘How 
Audio Visual Aids Make Teach- 
ing and Learning Easier” and 
Viewlex Catalog. 


1iewlex inc. 


4 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. |., N. Y. 
IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 


Other Subjects 


Personal Problems of Adolescent 
Youth (43 frames, black and white, 
with supplementary notes, $3). De- 
signed for adult groups and teachers 
in service who desire a deeper under- 
standing of adolescent characteristics. 

Our School Life (45 frames, color, 
with supplementary notes, $4). A 


‘series of color photographs with ex- 


planatory captions illustrating a typical 
day in a modern Japanese school. 

Geology (52 frames, color, with 
supplementary notes, $4). A series of 
color photographs illustrating intro- 
ductory facts about geologic forces 
affecting the earth. 

Korea Today (57 frames, color, 
with supplementary notes, $4). Color 
photographs depicting Korean terrain, 
farming, home construction, river and 
city life. 

Rural Life in South India (60 
frames, color, with supplementary 
notes, $4). A colorful review of the 
features of village life and the charac- 
teristic activities of the people of South 
India. 


Pamphlets 


Sources of Teaching Materials (1960 
edition), Pamphlet No. 1, 50 cents 

How to Reach Our Teaching Goals 
With Teaching Aids, Pamphlet No. 
2, 35 cents 

How to Make and Use the Felt Board, 
Pamphlet No. 3, 50 cents 

The Diorama as a Teaching Aid, Pam- 
phlet No. 4, 50 cents 

Handmade Lantern Slides, Pamphlet 
No. 5, 50 cents 

How to Keep Your Bulletin Board 
Alive, Pamphlet No. 6, 50 cents 

Amateur Filmstrip Production, Pam- 
phlet No. 7, $1 

Challenges to Educational Advance, 
Pamphlet No. 8, $1 

The Opaque Projector, Pamphlet No. 
9, 50 cents 

Study Pictures and Learning, Pam- 
phlet No. 10, 50 cents 

Teachers at Work, Pamphlet No. 11, 
50 cents 

The Teacher Makes His Own Chart, 
Pamphlet No. 12, 50 cents 

Audio-Visual Materials 
Education, 25 cents 

Improving the Use of the Chalkboard, 
25 cents 

The Use and Care of Flat Picture 
Materials, 50 cents 

Where Do We Go From Here? (The 
Problem of Mass Communication 
in America) 50 cents 


in Teacher 
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Perfect in 
Portability! 
Seconds to 

Set Up! 


ewlex 
Previewer Sr. 
Fastest, most convenient 


method yet—for desktop preview- 
ing of 35mm filmstrips. Large 7” 
x 9” screen also provides ideal 
direct viewing for individuals or 
small groups and for home study 
or use as filmstrip “textbook.” 
Threads itself instantly. Focuses 
with single knob. 
Only 


$59.50 


Previewer Jr. 


For On-The-Spot hand-held or 
desk-top previewing of filmstrip. 
Operates on A.C. current or bat- 
teries. Simple to thread; sprocket 
advance. Extra-brilliant optical 
screen. 

Mode! I—For operation 
on A.C. Current only 


Model operation 
on A.C. Current and batteries 


Write for 
illustrated Catalog 


4 BROADWAY, HOLBROOK, L. |., 


IN CANADA—ANGLOPHOTO LTD., MONTREAL 
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ALL VOP BILLING UN 


N THE PAST, DAVI Conventions have followed a pat- 
tern of emphasizing general sessions, with sectional 
meetings, occupational interest groups, swap shops, etc. 
playing a lesser role. In recent years, however, the gen- 
eral sessions have no longer been able to contain the 
concerns of the organization; thus topics and talent 
began spilling over into the concurrent sessions until 
this year it’s hard to tell one from the other. Telescoped 
on these pages are only a good sample—seven out of 
13 concurrent sessions (the rest to be reported next 
month). Perhaps the vigor of this portion of the pro- 
gram is partly due to the cooperative planning with 
outside organizations. The pattern goes something like 
this: you invite a leader from some other professional 
group to give the major presentation; then you set up 
a panel (or in some cases a single representative) from 
the audiovisual field to react—in other words to draw 
out the AV implications and otherwise challenge the 
visitor to sharpen, modify, or stand back of his state- 
ments. This looks like a fool-proof formula for intellec- 
tual stimulation and leaves the convention delegate with 
only one problem: how to choose between the sessions 
concurrently scheduled. Here for your convenience is a 
chance to start weighing choices early. 


Learning Theory and the New Media 
(Wednesday, April 26, 1:15 to 2:15 p.m 


Conrad 


SHARING the podium for this session will be two psy- 
chologists, Donald Snygg, professor at Oswego State 
College in New York, and Douglas Porter, who is asso- 
ciated with the Laboratory for Research in Instruction 
at Harvard. Snygg, who is also at home in the field of 
anthropology, is currently occupied with developing a 
“perceptual field theory of learning”; Porter, the author 
of a teaching machine design, is more concerned with 
instructional materials in the “basic skills area.” How 
the differing viewpoints of these two men will be brought 
into play will depend on the session chairman, Herbert 
S. Conrad, coordinator of research for the Division of 
Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education, and presi- 
dent of the educational division of the American Psy- 
chological Association. Abe VanderMeer will pull out 
the audiovisual implications. 
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Mitchell Reed Lewis 


CCTV: First Steps in Planning 


ihnursday, Apr 


IF YOU ARE STARTING a closed-circuit television program 
or still only contemplating one, you won't want to miss 
this session. Phil Lewis, director of the bureau of in- 
structional materials, Chicago public schools, will fur- 
nish basic technical information for setting up a closed- 
circuit studio. Robert Reed, production director for 
WHA-TYV, University of Wisconsin, will cover the basics 
for producing and directing a TV program. (Mr. Reed 
directed production of the AV TV course reported 
on pages 54-57.) The third panel member is Wanda 
Mitchell who needs little introduction and perhaps 
knows more about CCTV utilization than anyone in the 
profession. Miss Mitchell's philosophy can be summed 
up briefly as: TV only where TV can do the best job. 
Latest reports from Evanston (where Miss Mitchell is 
TV coordinator as well as television teacher for some 
classes) is that TV has been eliminated in certain in- 
stances; for example, the overhead has proved more 
useful for large group instruction. The audience will 
react to this panel. 


Critical Listening in the Classroom 


Wedcdne Aor 


A TOPIC inspiring widespread interest but possessing 
few authoritative voices, this is certain to be a drawing 
card. The educator making the major presentation has 
been described as “the man who has done more work 
in this field than anyone else in the country.” He is 
Thomas R. Lewis, assistant dean of the graduate school 
at Florida State University. Chairman Wesley Wiksell, 
professor of speech at Louisiana State University and 
currently president of the National Society for the Study 
of Communication, is noted for a lecture entitled “Have 
You Tried Listening?” which employs role-playing and 
visual aids and is said to be “dynamic, educational, 
stimulating, and humorous.” Reacting to this formidable 
duo is Bob Hall, DAVI. 


Wiksell Lewis 
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Instructional Systems 
Wedne: day, April 26, 10 to 11 a.m.) 


Gill Friedman Hall 


ALMOST SYNONYMOUS with instructional systems is the 
Physical Science Study Committee, and from MIT 
comes Francis L. Friedman to share its experiences with 
the Miami delegates. Dr. Friedman has been involved in 
the PSSC physics course since its inception; he has been 
instrumental in the direction of all of its phases, and is 
primarily responsible for the course textbook. He will 
cover the planning of integrated content, teaching tech- 
niques, and the battery of teaching aids that make up an 
instructional system. As a physicist, Dr. Friedman has 
conducted research in both theoretical and nuclear 
physics, has contributed to many governmental projects, 
and spent one year as a guest of the Institute of Theo- 
retical Physics in Copenhagen. Reacting to his presenta- 
tion will be a panel of three: Margaret Gill, executive 
secretary, ASCD (curriculum); Joe Hall, superintend- 
ent of the Dade County public schools (administration ) ; 
and for DAVI, Bob Gerletti. 


The Textbook as It Relates to the Newer Media 
of Education 


Nednesday, A 26, 1:15 to 2:15 p.m. 


Slaughter 


RoBeRT E. SLAUGHTER, vice president, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, will chair a panel of three publishing 
executives: W. McLean Johnson, president of the Web- 
ster Publishing Company, who will speak to the theme 
as it relates to the elementary and secondary school; 
Alden H. Clark, vice president, Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
ston, who will treat textbooks at the college level; and 
Theodore Waller, vice president of Grolier Society, who 
will address himself to encyclopedias and reference ma- 
terials. Reacting to the panel from the field of education 
will be Sam Moorer, director of instructional systems, 
Florida state department of education. A joint operation 
of publishers and DAVI, the session is planned to ap- 
prise delegates of the latest trends in printed materials 
in terms of their scope, marketing, and production. 
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Lanagan Schueler Pomeroy 


A Report to the Profession 
(Thursday, April 27, 1:15 to 2:15 p.m.) 


THIS IS AN INFORMATION PROGRAM chaired by Wes 
Meierhenry which will report undertakings of interest 
to the audiovisual profession. Robert T. Bower of the 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc. will report on 
a project underway by his organization to survey audio- 
visual equipment, its use and distribution in the United 
States. Edward C. Pomeroy, executive secretary of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, will describe AACTE efforts on several fronts to 
improve teacher education and acquaint deans and 
presidents with the use of the new media. (At this 
writing AACTE has just completed a Title VII-financed 
conference at Ann Arbor on this theme. See also report 
by W. R. Fulton elsewhere in this issue.) Herbert 
Schueler of Hunter College will describe their teacher 
education project using kinescopes in both training and 
evaluation. Jim Finn will discuss NEA’s technology 
project and Charles Schuller, the activities of the New 
Media Council. As “reactor,” Yvonne H. Lanagan will 
attempt to elicit from the panel the net value of these 
projects to the classroom teacher. A teacher of English 
at Webster Groves, Missouri, and active in the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, Mrs. Lanagan will 
draw on an impressive background in journalism and 
public relations when she confronts this power-packed 
symposium. 


implementation of the Instructional 
Materials Concept 


(Wednesday, April 26, 9 to 10 a.m.) 


Newman 


Williams 


Whitenack 


PLANNED IN COOPERATION with the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians, this session will be chaired by 
its president, Elizabeth O. Williams, with Carolyn I. 
Whitenack, associate professor of library and AV at 
Purdue, as key speaker. Miss Whitenack, who is also 
vice president of the American Library Association, will 
be followed by a panel of “old pro’s”: L. C. Larson, 
Paul Reed, Louis Shores, now editor in chief of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia, and Audrey Newman, consultant in in- 
structional materials for the Florida state department of 
education. Reactor to (and summarizer of) this AV- 
library interplay will be Jim Brown, on leave from San 
Jose. 
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a new sound senoking advance from 


MRI 


NEW 


igh-fidelity 
eadsets 


TRW 


world’s most complete line of 
language laboratory equipment 


The best of sound for sound teaching 


Language laboratory and music students hear 
every sound, every inflection and tone .. . total 
sound a most effective learning. The A-250 
as a guaranteed frequency range of 
20,000 cps! 
Here is unequalled comfort, too, com- 
bining a feather-light 3 ounces with a 
totally new sound transmission princi- 
ple that eliminates the need for tight coupling 
to the ear. 


These incomparable features make the A-250 
ideal for music and speech study .. . wherever 
only the best sound reproduction is acceptable 
Monaural or stereo. 
The A-250 is the newest addition to MRI/ 
TRW’s comprehensive line of quality, easy-to- 
use Language Laboratory equipment, proven in 
daily use in over 1000 school installations. An 
integral part of MRI/TRW’s complete services 
—of major importance to teachers—is a con- 
tinuing program of tested in-classroom tech- 
niques, regional seminars and local consulta- 
tion, assuring maximum teaching effectiveness 
and utilization of equipment. 
Write today for full details about MRI/TRW 
advanced equipment and educational services 
. and complete specifications on the new 
A- 250 Headset. 


Language Laboratory Specialists available 
in your area for consultation. 


EDUCATIONAL ELE‘ DI 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. ~AN 


542 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey @ LOwell 7-5200 


divisions and subsidiaries serving the educational field: Magnetic Recording 
Industries « Dage Television *« Bel Sound « Bel Canto « intellectronics 


Literature in Brief 


Teacher Education in the United States, by 
Lindley J. Stiles, A. S. Barr, Harl R. Doug- 
lass, and Hubert H. Mills. Ronald Press 
Company, New York, N.Y. 1960. 512 p., 
$6.75. 


THE BASIC PURPOSE of this work as 
stated by the authors is “to provide a 
background of information and facts 
with which the study and redesign of 
teacher education programs may be 
advanced.” Its hope is to further the 
achievement of excellence in teacher 
education and its audience is both the 
student and “all who are concerned in 
any way with the selection and prep- 
aration of teachers at either the colle- 
giate or in-service stages.” Current 
problems in the educational field are 
related to the past and as such achieve 

perspective helpful to the educator. 

The status of teacher education in 
America is explored and analyzed in 
a survey which includes the role of 
teacher education in American democ- 
racy, Current issues, and teacher edu- 
cation in a new age of intelligence. 
The organization and administration 
of teacher education is reported under 
these headings: (1) influence of na- 
tional, regional and state agencies; (2) 
institutions for teacher education, (3) 
institutional patterns; and (4) the re 
cruitment, selection, and admission of 
prospective teachers. 

A section emphasizing the pre- 
service program of teacher education 
discusses such topics as (1) general 
education of teachers; (2) subject spe- 
cialization; (3) professional prepara- 
tion; (4) professional laboratory ex- 
periences; (5) student teaching; and, 
(6) certification, placement, and 
follow-up. 

The treatment of inservice education 
revolves around three practices—the 
internship, postgraduate teacher edu- 
cation, and programs for continuing 
professional development 

Finally, problems and prospects in 
teacher education are summarized in 
terms of evaluation, accreditation, 
preparation of teacher educators, and 
the all-institution approach. 

The whole is a comprehensive ac- 
count which should be of interest to 
all audiovisualists. 


Teachers Make: Slides, Transparencies, 
Opaques, Tape Recordings, by Caryl C. Dun- 
avan and Emma Fantone. Available from 
the Audiovisual Office, State Department of 
Education, Trenton, N. J. 39 p., 50 cents 


AIMED at the teacher who recognizes 
the value of audiovisual materials ““de- 
signed to do a specific teaching job 
under a specific set of circumstances,” 
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this pamphlet shows how “do it your- 
self’ methods can result in efficient 
and interesting teaching tools. A sec- 
tion on two-by-two slides discusses 
(1) kinds, (2) equipment necessary to 
make slides by photographic means, =] 
(3) materials for photographic slides, 
(4) home processing, (5) work space, 


(6) taking pictures indoors, (7) copy- 
ing, (8) original materials, (9) hand- 


made slides, and (10) slides from (] R d 
polaroid transparencies. Each sub-sec- assroom a 10 
tion contains specific and simply stated 


Designed exclusively for teaching, the 250 packs 
directions. 


solid value features in a rugged, compact receiver, 


Standard lantern slides are consid- free from unnecessary consumer frills. 


ered in terms of kinds, equipment, J 
materials, techniques, and general in- Professional FEATURES 
structions. Types of handmade slides 
discussed are: silhouette, cellophane, 
gelatine coated, photographic, and 
combinations. The transparency is pre- 


* Automatic frequency control for positive, drift-free 
tuning. 
¢ Fully transformer powered. 


sented in terms of methods for hand- © True Hi Fidelity 6 watt amplifier. 

made and photographic sheets, types, * Heavy-duty extended range speaker with co-axial 

and special suggestions. The use of the tweeter cone, protected by pencil proof metal grill. 

opaque projector is treated briefly with © Clear plastic dial with big easy reading frequency 

directions for the preparation of numbers. Kid-proof, “no string” tuning. 

opaque materials ¢ High gain ferrite rod AM antenna, built-in FM an- 
The tape recorder is defined, and tenna, plus external antenna connections. 

ways of utilizing it in classrooms ex- ¢ Jack for speaker, head set or listening network. 

plored. Teaching with the tape re- ATC 250 ¢ High impedence output for external amplifier or tape 

corder in varying situations — large recorder, Separate multiplex output. 

classes and small groups—is examined. $ 50) © %* plywood case covered in silver brown scuff resist- 

The techniques for recording, copying ° ant material with matching molded plastic handle. 

a record, mixing, dubbing, and record- school 

ing from radio and television are out- net 


lined. Finally, a bibliography of books, 
periodicals and AV devices concludes 
the presentation. 


Edward T. Schofield 


$134.25 list 


88 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


Eight Series 


Eleven Filmstrips Each Series, 
with Teacher Guides 


1. Rocks, Soils, and Minerals; 2. Light; 
3. Sound; 4. Universe and Solar System; 
5. Living Matter; 6. Health and Safety; 
7. Electricity and Magnetism; 8. Heat; 
9. Man's Use and Control; 10. Air and 
Water; 11. Some Properties, Structures, 


and Changes in Matter Ask your dealer about the ATC 250 or write for complete specifications. 
Complete Set $480.00 \ | J 
Individual Series (11 Filmstrips) DIO RONICS 
$60.00 each 
COLONIAL FILMS | 
71 Walton St., N. W. Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Audio ronics CORP., 11057 WEDDINGTON ST., NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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UNITE SIGHT AND SOUND FOR MORE EFFECTIVE TRAINING! 


YOU CAN SYNCHRONIZE 
- YOUR WORDS, MUSIC and 


NOW 
YOUR PICTURES... 


AUTOMATICALLY! 


Now-—make your pictures worth thousands of words more! 
Your visual training presentations will have new meaning. . . 
command more attention . . . when you dramatize them with 
synchronized sound. A V-M Tape Recorder and Synchronizer 
in conjunction with a slide or strip film projector, increase the 
significance of any visual presentation, and offer more eco- 
nomical production of training aids as well. 


You easily add inaudible slide-change signals to your own tape 
recorded commentary. On play-back, these soundless signals 
actuate the projector, automatically advancing slides at the 
times selected! With V-M’s unique ““Add-A-Track” control you 
can even add music to your narration for more showmanship! 


WHY DON’T YOU EXPLORE THE MANY USES 
OF THIS REMARKABLE COMBINATION? 


See Your V-M Dealer TODAY! 


of Music’ 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


V-M CORPORATION 


V-M Tape Recorder Slide 
Projector Synchronizer— 
Model 1412 «+ Easy to 
operate « Lightweight and 
compact « Compatible 
with most popular remote 
control projectors $49.95 


V-M CORPORATION— Dept. AV-261 305 Territorial Rd., Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Please send me, without obligation, more 
information on V-M Models 1412 and 722 


V-M ‘tape-o-matic’® 4-Track Stereo 
Record Tape Recorder — Model 722 
e Records and plays back in full 
stereo or 4-Track Monaural « ‘‘Add 
A-Track"’ Control « Simple Push 
Button operation « High-Fidelity 


$259.95" 


ghtly Higher West 


Speaker System 


* 
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INDIANA in the area of preparation and use of 
UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 


io ma Each film covers different techniques and 


equipment utilized to produce effective 
instructional materials. 


BETTER BULLETIN BOARDS 
Describes purposes, placement, construction, and 
use of bulletin boards. 


HOW TO DO IT 
HANDBOOK 5 


HANDMADE MATERIALS FOR PROJECTION 
Demonstrates various methods for preparing ma- 
terials for still projection. 


HIGH CONTRAST PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
INSTRUCTION 
Demorigtrates the preparation of high contrast 
photographic slides, transparencies, and overlays. 


HOW TO MAKE HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES 


Illustrates basic techniques for making 3%” x 4” a profusely ; 

slides for a variety of learning situations. illustrated handbook 
LETTERING INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS for use in 

Shows a variety of letters and lettering devices teaching the skills 


used to produce effective printing on charts, 
posters, and bulletin boards. 

PASSE PARTOUT FRAMING 
Shows how to mount flat and 3-D materials for 
display. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SLIDES FOR INSTRUCTION 
Demonstrates the preparation and use of photo- 
graphic slides in instruction. 

TAPE RECORDING FOR INSTRUCTION 
Illustrates microphone placement, improvement 
of sound quality, editing, and use of tape re- 
corders in teaching. 

WET MOUNTING PICTORIAL MATERIALS 
Demonstrates wet mounting of large and small 


Contains 


necessary in producing 
effective instructional materials 


Step-by-Step visualization of techniques shown in 
the Indiana University instructional materials 
films, plus supplementary techniques. 
Detailed list of equipment and materials needed 
to prepare a variety of materials. 
Comprehensive list of manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of materials and equipment shown and 
used in the films. 
Suggested utilization techniques for slides, trans- 
as charts, bulletin boards, displays, flannel 
ards, etc. 


paper materials on cloth for increased strength 
and durability. 


RENTAL INFORMATION Titles can be rented, at usual rates, from any of the film libraries listed below. 


ALABAMA~ University of Alabama, UNIVERSITY; CALIFORNIA— University of California Extension, BERKELEY 4; COLORADO—University of 
Colorado, BOULDER; Colorado State College, GREELEY; CONNECTICUT— University of Connecticut, STORRS; FLORIDA— University of Miami, 
CORAL GABLES 46; Florida State University, TALLAHASSEE; GEORGIA— Audio-Visual Service, ATLANTA 3; ILLINOIS—Southern Illinois University, 
CARBONDALE; University of Illinois, CHAMPAIGN; INDIANA—Indiana State Teachers College, TERRE HAUTE; Indiana University, BLOOMING- 
TON; IOWA— Iowa State College, AMES; ‘State University of lowa, IOWA CITY; KANSAS— Ft. Hays Kansas State College, FT. HAYS; Kansas State 
Teachers College, EMPORIA; KENTUCK Y— University of Kentucky, LEXINGTON; LOUISIANA—State Dept. of Education, BATON ROUGE; MAINE— 
University of Maine, ORONO; MASSACHUSETTS— Boston University, BOSTON 16; MICHIGAN— University of Michigan, ANN ARBOR; Michigan 
State University, EAST LANSING; MINNESOTA— University of Minnesota, MINNEAPOLIS 14; MISSISSIPPI— University of Mississippi, HATTIES- 
BURG; MISSOURI — University of Miasouri, COLUMBIA; MONTANA— Montana State Film Library, HELENA; NEBRASKA— University of Nebraska, 
LINCOLN; NEVADA~— University of Nevada, RENO; NEW HAMPSHIRE— University of New Hampshire, DURHAM; NEW JERSEY—The State 
Museum, TRENTON; NEW MEXICO—Eastern New Mexico University, PORTALES; NEW YORK—State College Film Service, ALBANY; Yeshiva 
University Film Library, NEW YORK 33; Educational Film Library, SYRACUSE 10; NORTH CAROLINA— University of North Carolina, CHAPEL HILL; 
NORTH DAKOTA-~ State College Station, FARGO; OHIO— Kent State University, KENT; Twyman Films, Inc., DAYTON 1; Miami University, OXFORD;« 
OKLAHOMA— University of Oklahoma, NORMAN; Oklahoma State University, STILLWATER; PENNSYLVANIA—Pennsylvania State University, 
UNIVERSITY PARK; TENNESSEE— University of Tennessee, KNOXVILLE 16; TEXAS— University of Texas, AUSTIN 12; Texas Christian University, 
FORT WORTH 9; UTAH—Brigham Young University, PROVO; University of Utah Extension Div., SALT LAKE CITY 1; WASHINGTON —State College 
of Washington, PULLMAN; Centra! Washington College of Education, ELLENSBURG; University of Washington, SEATTLE 5; WISCONSIN — University 
of Wisconsin, MADISON 6; DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— Paul L. Brand & Son, WASHINGTON 7; CANADA—Canadian Film Institute, 1762 Carline Ave., 
OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


AUDIO-VISUAL CENTER 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


For particular information write to: 
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NOW IN THOUSANDS 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


BEST... 
because it has 
passed the 
classroom test 


Tops the list of America’s 
Reading Learning Aids because 
of its proven performance 


ment program. 
vides clock accuracy, trouble-free service. 


ance. Students master its use in minutes. 


Teachers say: “Pupils love working with them'’ 
“best of its type”’ 


increase 70 to 300%. ts 
Complete with manual, carry-case, $39.95 
Sutisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Send orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


FacTorY: Box 71, Waseca, Minnesota 


SIMPLE! EFFECTIVE! DURABLE! 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fits into any reading improve 
ACCURATE ... Lifetime electric motor pro- 
STUDENT CENTERED . . . requires minimum assist- 


EASY ON BUDGET* ... Actual classroom experi- 
ence over a 5-year period shows that costs run as 


“‘more convenient”’ 


quiet”’ . “flexible ‘and adaptable . “rate 


5 to 9 units, ea. $35.95 ¢ 10 or more, ea. $33.95 


Dept. AV-12 523 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 


Clyde Miller 


K. MILLER was accorded 
highest honors by DAVI members 
January 10 when he was voted pres- 
ident-elect of the organization. AVCR 
Editor William H. Allen won the vice 
presidency and Kenneth D. Norberg, 
Mendel Sherman, and Donald P. Ely 
were named to the Board of Directors 
as delegates-at-large. 

Dr. Miller will not approach the 
presidency as a green hand when he 
takes office in 1962. His work as mem- 
bership chairman for two consecutive 
years and his terms as acting vice 


An Overhead Projector 
is only as Valuable as its 


TOTAL USEFULNESS 


in the 
Classroom 


Available with your Key- 
stone Overhead Projector— 
at reasonable cost—are these 
prepared materials: 

1. Science Transparencies 
—a splendid series of stand- 
ard (3% x 4 in.) slides on 
Biology, Physics, General 


Science, Health, Elementary Projector 
Science. 6. PRACTICAL USA- 
2. Social Studies Transpar- ay eee Obie and items listed are avail- 


encies, standard size, 3% x 
4 in. 


dinary lead pencil. 
3. Map Slides, 3% x 4 in. 
7. And Other Uses—pro- ynder TITLE Ill 


4. Polaroid Transparen- 


Transparency 
Etched Glass Slides used with  4b!e for purchase in 


The KEYSTONE 
Overhead 


Materials. 


many states 


cies, 3% x 4 in. 

5. Tachistoslides for 
teaching Reading, Music, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Arithmetic, and Foreign Lan- 
guages. 


jection of 2 in. and 2% in. 


Slides, Strip Film, Micro- of the NDEA 


scopic Slides, Tachistoscopic 
Slides. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
Since 1892, Producers of Superior Visual Aids 


William Allen 


president and vice president have 
familiarized him with the organiza- 
tional machinery. Judging from his 
two-year performance as membership 
chairman, Dr. Hyer and the national 
staff look forward to vigorous presi- 
dential support in 1962. 

Bill Allen, who is known to mem- 
bers primarily as editor and research 
specialist, will take his place on DAVI 
councils at the Convention in Miami 
The new delegates-at-large are all as 
sociated with college-level programs 
Dr. Norberg, Sacramento State Col- 
lege: Don Ely, Syracuse University, 
and Mendel Sherman, Indiana Univer- 
sity. 

As is customary, three DAVI mem- 
bers in the Washington D. C. area 
served as official ballot counters on 
January 10. The three, who arrived in 
time for lunch with the national staff, 
were Bruce L. Miles, supervisor of 
teaching materials, Fairfax County, 
Virginia; Louise S. Walker, supervisor 
of audiovisual education, Montgomery 
County, Maryland; and Mrs. DeForest 
Anthony, Audiovisual Committee, 
Council of Churches, Washington, 
D. C. Florence Fan was in charge of 
arrangements. 


Non-Hardware 


TEACHING MACHINES 


For performance-centered learn- 
ing and intrinsic programming 


*COMMON-CORE methods 
“TRAINER- “TESTER” d devices 


SHOW- HOW services 


Licenses available, U.S. and foreign patents 
* Synthetic Simulations® (U.S. Reg. No. 674,338) 


* Printechnic® (U.S. Reg. No. 671,332) 
* Trainer-Tester Printechnic® (U.S. Reg. No. 671,333) 


* Service Mark 


For information, write 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 38, N.Y 
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Lee Cochran Wed 


Lee, and the new Mrs. Cochran 

AVI interested to 
learn of the marriage December 24 of 
Lida Myers to Lee W. Cochran. The 
ceremony took place at 11 a.m. at the 
Community Church of San Carlos, 
California. Before her marriage Mrs. 
Cochran was professor of 
education and coordinator of instruc- 
tional materials at Central Washington 
College, Ellensburg. She has also been 
a county materials director, a teacher, 
and a radio script writer and producer. 
She is a photographer of note, having 
been listed for several years in the 
American Annual of Photography. 
(Mrs. Cochran was on the Photo- 
graphic staff for the DAVI Convention 
in Seattle.) 

Executive assistant for the lowa Uni- 
versity Extension Division, Mr. Co- 
chran is well known as the moving 
spirit of the Okoboji Leadership Con- 
ferences and the DAVI Field Consult- 
ancy Service. He is also delegate-at- 
large to the DAVI Board of Directors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cochran are at home 
to friends at 35 Olive Court, 
City 


readers will be 


assistant 


lowa 


New Ad Man 


John J. Faber, AVI'’s new advertis- 
ing manager, has that rare background 
which combines advertising and pro- 
fessional education. A_ graduate of 
New York Univer- 
sity’s school of ed- 
ucation and a 
certified teacher in 
New York State, he 
has been national ad- 
vertising sales man- 
ager for Industrial 
Aris and Vocational 


Mr. Faber 


Education Magazine for the past seven 
years. During that time he also rep- 
resented the American School Board 
Journal. AV1 feels fortunate in secur- 
ing Mr. Faber’s services which began 
January 3. 
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Linguaphone 
School Tapes 
are avaliable in 


The 4 Most Popular 
Languages: 


Western Hemisphere Spanish,! 
French, German, and Russian 


The Linguaphone Language Program is 
qualified under the provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act 


EMONSTRATION 


In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training ... outgrowth of Linguaphone's experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster. 
For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 


Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation, 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized Tapes and Discs, together with up-to-date Workbooks ( by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher Manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today. 


Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard. 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School- 
Tape Program in your own classroom. 


For descriptive literature and a free demonstration with no obligation, 
simply mail coupon. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Uept. SO-376-021 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. $D-376-021 Radio City, N.Y. 20,N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving literature about the Linguaphone School Tape Program 
and would like more information about « classroom demonstration. No obligation of course 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 
CHARTS 


WRITE FOR BROCHURE 


EATON 


SCIENTIFIC CORPORATION 


119 S. ROSEMEAD BLVD. 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


NEW! 


Individual size (9x12”) 
FilMagic silicone Cloth. 

Ideal for personal or class- 
room use. Best Cleaning and 
protection for filmstrips, rec- 
ords, lenses and transparen- 
cies. Identical with FilMagic 
PROFESSIONAL (12x18”") 
Cloth except size. Send $1.00 
for each Individual size Fil- 
Magic Cloth. 

Postpaid and guaranteed from: 


THE DISTRIBUTOR’S GROUP, INC. 


204-14th. St. N.W. Atlanta 13, Ga. 


: 
: 
Linguaphone 
LANGUAGE-TEACHING TAPES” 
Name 
Pomtion 1 
School Name | 
| Schoo! Address i 
| 
a 
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FEEDBACK 


Ils There a Controversy? 


IT was with some astonishment that 
we read Mr. Schutte’s forthright mes- 
sage printed below; not however, with- 
out appreciation of the careful thought 
reflected in his articulate statements. It 
was our understanding that the rapid 
development in our field had brought 
with it a brand new set of problems to 
supersede and render academic the 
AV-library controversy. Perhaps we 
are mistaken; perhaps our ear is not so 
close to the ground as it should be. We 
will welcome the thoughts of others on 
this question. —THE EDITORS 


Dear Editor: The hour of decision is 
long overdue. Several of your articles 
as well as your editorial in the Decem- 
ber AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION indicate 
that it is later than we think. Yes, our 
good old AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION is 
losing rapidly its “audiovisual.” It 
reads more. like the Journal of the 
American Library Association. 

Horses and airplanes are both good 
means of transportation, but does this 
mean they should both be kept in the 
same stall? Shall they both be given 
the same care, maintenance, and use? 
Is a good driver for one necessarily a 
good driver for the other, or must all 
operators of one be well qualified to 
run both? Libraries with their books, 
AV with its many specialized instruc- 
tional devices are as different as horses 
and airplanes. Neither gains by joint 
operation. 

Is it suggested that we do the im- 
possible? Are we to try to be all things 
to all men? Audiovisual and library 
are specialized activities that have lit- 
tle in common except that they are 
both concerned with instructional ma- 
terials. Maintenance, circulation, and 
use of the materials differ greatly and 
can best be handled as separate opera- 
tions. It is certain that both AV and 
library personnel are now sufficiently 
busy without complicating matters still 
further. 

Are we in AV being sold down the 
river? Are not these impractical “toge- 
therness” theories doing greater harm 
to AV than all the good that has 
been accomplished audiovisually under 
NDEA? Are we not the Department 
of Audiovisual Instruction? Practical 
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efficiency will be served if renewed 
emphasis is placed on “audiovisual” as 
such. We do not need to be apologetic 
about what we have to offer or about 
our accomplishments. 

Evidence of the blight that is al- 
ready upon us is apparent in the newly 
revised evaluation procedures of some 
of the various school accrediting agen- 
cies. We need specific criteria aimed 
at careful evaluation of AV as such, 
rather than confused combinations of 
ambiguous items. The adoption and 
use of specific separate AV evaluative 
criteria will do much to improve AV 
professionally while at the same time 
guaranteeing improved practical serv- 
ices to our schools. 

At a number of audiovisual meetings 
recently, growing concern has been 
voiced for maintaining audiovisual 
services to our schools unhindered by 
complicating and unrelated affiliations 
with the library. While it is recog- 
nized that the editor of AVI is entitled 
to her opinion, it is perhaps unfortu- 
nate that one with a more authentic 
AV point of view does not hold this 
influential post. 

Why should AV remain in most 
instances separate from the library? 
Because (1) the library is primarily 
a student centered operation while AV 
is largely teacher-service oriented; (2) 
entirely different procurement proce- 
dures are needed; (3) entirely different 
maintenance procedures are needed; 
(4) entirely different use procedures 
and schedules are involved; (5) teach- 
ers want most of all dependable, 
prompt, and efficient AV service which 
can best be provided by a separate AV 
department; (6) teachers want instruc- 
tional devices that are in good repair, 
a service that can best be rendered by 
an AV department; and (7) local 
production techniques and facilities 
can most effectively be provided by an 
independent AV department. 

Perhaps we should adopt as our AV 
prayer, “Lead us not into confusion, 
and deliver us from the library.” 

I challenge you to (1) print this 
letter, and (2) to conduct an unbiased 
survey of the DAVI membership on 
the question of AV versus libraryitis. 

—D. F. SCHUTTE 
ST. LOUIS PARK (MINNEAPOLIS) 


A Pro-Merger Viewpoint 


Dear Editor: The October issue of 
AUDIOVISUAL INSTRUCTION prompts 
me to write a long delayed letter of 
appreciation for the excellent work 
that is being done in the magazine. It 
is interesting, alive, and abreast of edu- 
cational thinking. DAVI is moving for- 
ward into an educational world where 
there will be increasing need for mate- 
rials specialists if our schools are to 
have the proper guidance. 

I think that it is extremely com- 
mendable that the AV-TV_ seminar 
{held last May and reported in the 
October issue] went much further than 
the topic and got into a discussion of 
the structure of the materials system 
for public schools. Some practical guid- 
ance in this very important matter is 
needed and I am sure that if brought 


to the attention of superintendents this 


issue will have an impact on the cur- 
rent situation. 

The only suggestion which has oc- 
curred to me is that in your ideal struc- 
ture you have not listed textbooks 
under the supervisor of instructional 
resources. It seems to me that since 
textbooks are a fundamental part—if 
not the fundamental part—of the 
American materials program we must 
begin with this important area in erect- 
ing a materials system. Furthermore, 
unless the supervisor of instructional 
resources—or director of instructional 
materials or whatever title is used—has 
control of the textbook program we 
are not going to have the necessary 
correlation of the entire materials of- 
fering, particularly at the elementary 
level. 

Also, there is a considerable fiscal 
advantage of having one person in 
charge of the entire materials program. 
The director or supervisor will be able 
to shift emphasis as needed from one 
aspect of the program to another since 
he will have an overall view of the 
materials picture. I realize that the 
supervisor of instructional materials is 
a rather new figure in American educa- 
tion but our experience here and that 
at San Diego and other cities where the 
program is being tried has been so fa- 
vorable that the organization seems to 
have considerable merit. In reaching 
forward, it seems to me that DAVI 
should attempt to push a unified mate- 
rials approach instead of the frag- 
mented operation that is common prac- 
tice today. K. TRENHOLMI 


PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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Two Views on Seminar 


Dear Editor: Although I believe in 
educational television, | have always 
contended, to the chagrin of Harold 
Wigren at Houston [who rejoins the 
NEA staff this month], that the com- 
mercial stations could do a better job 
of staging a performance and might 
well use the educational services of 
classroom teachers. enclosed 
Guides are current examples of how I 
convinced both sponsors and NBC 
after eight years of persistent effort. 
These Guides have reached school 
personnel in 39 states—on every level 
of instruction. I went into the schools 
and homes of the teachers, and stu- 
dents. My Guides were used for 
homework and also for- class discus- 
sion. 

Therefore when I read the articles in 
the current issue [October 1960, the 
report of the AV-TV seminar] and 
recognized some of the men, | found 
myself somewhat at loss to understand 
what they had actually achieved. Of 
what value is this October issue? Let's 
face it! A quoi bon? —JACK W. ENTIN 
FOREST HILLS HIGH SCHOOL, N. Y. 


Readers who would like to see copies 
of Dr. Entin’s TELEVIEWER’'s Discus- 
SION GUIDE to the American Heri- 
tage TV Series or other samples of his 
Duplicated Supplement may contact 
Dr. Entin at: 147-04 77th Road, 
Flushing 67, N. Y. EpitTors 


Dear Editor: Congratulations! The 
October issue is outstanding—not only 
in the material it contains, but also in 
the progressive thinking that was 
evidenced by bringing together the 
people for this intellectual discussion 
session on the role of the audiovisual 
specialist in ETV. ——NEAL KEEHN 
GENERAL FILM LABORATORIES 


Leadership Cited 


Dear Editor: A congratulatory note is 
due your editorial in the December 
issue. I could just say “thank you” and 
let it go at that but you see I’m help- 
ing one of my building coordinators 
prepare to be my successor. Your edi- 
torial is most timely in this connection 
—a splendid summary of present con- 
ditions with helpful suggestions for 
the future course. The sentence which 
reads, “Immediate attention should be 
given to thinking through the type of 
professional education required for a 
coordinator of instructional materials 
and to start adequate training pro- 
grams for this new position” should 
have all the emphasis possible. It is 
most pertinent. I am sure that I am 
only one of hundreds who will profit 


by your leadership as exemplified by 
this editorial. Thank you. 

—M. I. SMITH 
DULUTH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Likes Both Journals 


Dear Editor: | have just finished the 
article by Murray Phillips on the ra- 
tionale for the instructional materials 
center and I find it extremely helpful. 
‘This magazine and your quarterly are 
so excellent that I am asking the lib- 
rary to subscribe to them in order that 
copies will be available to our faculty. 

—DAVID M. JACKSON 
PRINCIPAL, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Equipment Note 


IN a note accompanying the letter be- 
low, Equipment Editor Bill King 
writes: “I have quite a bit of informa- 
tion in response to my section on rear- 
screen projection. Of all the articles I 
have written, this seems to be one that 
has aroused the most interest.” 


Dear Mr. King: In our school of 900 
students, an elementary school of 
Grades | through 6, we have two rear 
screen projection mobile units. They 
are Audi-Viewers made by the Sara- 
sota Audio-Visual Corporation. The 
exterior wall of the upper-grade wing 
of our school is entirely of glass which 
would represent quite an expense to 
darken. The Audi-Viewer has elim- 
inated the necessity for darkening and 
the problems it involves—poor ventil- 
ation, difficulty of note taking, etc. 

Since the Audi-Viewer is all in one 
mobile unit, it is being used more and 
more by our teachers. We like having 
our films in the classroom because this 
obviously is the best instructional sit- 
uation. The first year we had this mo- 
bile unit our film usage was five times 
as great as the year before. The faculty 
and I definitely feel that rear projec- 
tion is a coming thing. 

—RODNEY H. DAVIS 

PRINCIPAL, ALTA VISTA SCHOOL 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


ARITHMETIC FILMS 


for 


PRIMARY GRADES: 


NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 
* ADDING AND SUBTRACTING 


Each 11 minutes—color or b& W 


BASIC FILMS FOR 
ESTABLISHING UNDERSTANDING 
Preview Prints Available 


Johnson Hunt Productions 


FILM CENTER 


LA CANADA CALIFORNIA 
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EVEN IN CLASSROOMS 
SUNSHINE-BRIGHT 


Your Present Projector 


... Shows 
clear, brilliant 
motion pictures 


For less than the cost of 
darkening a single room, the 
Wilson Movie-Mover “RP” 
brings motion-picture edu- 
cation to every room in a 
building, wing, or floor! 
Solves teaching problems, 
frees needed funds for pur- 
chase of materials and 
equipment. 


Demonstrated in your own 
school without obligation. 
Just send in the coupon. 


For every 
projector 
table need, 
see the 
Wilson line 
first. Full line 
of quality tables, 
competitively 
& priced, with exclu- 
sive safety features, 
including the only table 
built for safe operation 
of RCA, Eastman, and 
Ampro projectors. Spe- . 
cially-built tables for 
your ETV needs, too. 


H. WILSON CORP. 

106 Wilson St. 

Park Forest, Ill. 

Please send full information, including 
name of my neocrest dealer on: 

Movie-Mover “RP” 

( Movie-Mover Tables 

Special ETV Tables 


Nome 


School 
Address 


City & State 
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EDITORIAL Anna L. Hyer 


A Time of Opportunity 


CCORDING TO DAVI Archivist, Bill Kruse, the first 

AV course was given in 1915 during summer school 
at the University of Minnesota. The North Carolina 
State Teachers College at Raleigh was, in 1921, the 
first institution to offer such a course during an aca- 
demic year, according to Bob deKieffer. 


Be this as it may, no former time seems to have been 
as opportune as the present for making major improve- 
ments in the preparation of teachers for use of audio- 
visual materials and techniques. 

NDEA has played a significant role in calling atten- 
tion to the new media. Educators who until recently 
have shown little active interest in the audiovisual field 
now are engaged in research, attending conferences de- 
voted to various aspects of the new media, or showing 
other signs of awareness and involvement. Good exam- 
ples are the Bemidji meeting reported on page 62 and 
the recent invitational Ann Arbor conference on 
Teacher Education and New Media, both conducted 
by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 


One of the working papers for the latter conference 
took a critical look at the professional education of 
teachers, and the criticisms advanced seem to apply as 
well to much of our so-called audiovisual education. 
Fred T. Wilhelms writes: 

It also seems to be a fact that much of the content we teach 
in Our specialized courses either disappears before it is to be 
applied or is somehow not in the form that would make inte- 
gration into practice an easy or natural matter .. . 

The best solutions seem to be a radical reconstruction of our 
use and timing of experience, achieved through an enlarged 
relationship with the public schools; a cultivation of ingenious 
ways of bringing crisp reality into the Education classroom; 
and a creative resynthesizing of our total content for maximum 
power. 

Many of the audiovisual courses and experiences 
planned as a part of the pr°-service education of teach- 
ers put theory first and application far behind, and this 
even though the philosophic foundation of our field rests 
on a belief in the role of reality in retention of learning, 
motivation to learn, and in the development of meaning. 
Perhaps we too can teach more in less time and obtain 
more of the changes in behavior we desire if we improve 
our teaching methods. 

If I were to teach the basic AV course again | would 
like to try a problem-solving approach, using not imagi- 
nary problems but real ongoing ones observed and iden- 
tified by students. I can visualize -a course utilizing 
observation in considerable amount, enabling the stu- 
dent to study at firsthand communications in operation 
in the classroom. Later, observation would be used to 
develop skill in identifying, analyzing, and solving vari- 
ous types of communication problems. The student, in 
cooperation with the classroom teacher, would select or 
prepare appropriate materials and observe their use in 
the classroom. At the appropriate stage of his experience 
he would assist in the classroom, for example in operat- 
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ing equipment, and much later would teach lessons using 
AV materials and techniques. Evaluation would be a 
continuous experience gradually increasing in sophisti- 
cation. 

At least one institution has an AV workshop open to 
education majors where, at no charge and with consult- 
ant assistance available, students can prepare visuals for 
their own use in ciass reports and projects, or in student 
teaching. At Penn State University, Torkelson is direct- 
ing an experiment involving four patterns for improving 
teacher skill in AV communication. In one, audiovisual 
communication is taught in combination with student 
teaching, thus offering relatively immediate classroom 
application of principles presented. 

The internship program described on page 60 by Rin- 
gis illustrates again a method of offering experiences in 
solving real problems. 

It appears that with a little ingenuity many ways can 
be found to bring reality itself, as well as simulated 
reality, into the AV classroom. This should contribute 
to the development of learning readiness in providing 
meaningful practice and reinforcement, and in greatly 
enhancing the chance of AV principles being integrated 
permanently into the behavior patterns of future 
teachers. 

Not only is the time ripe for a close look at how we 
are providing audiovisual experience to teachers, but 
also at what we are teaching. Joseph Weber (Ed Screen, 
June 1922) gives a content description of a course in 
Visual Instruction offered at the University of Kansas. 
A comparison of the topics and projects cited with those 
of typical courses today indicate that little significant 
change has occurred other than the addition of a few 
new items of hardware. (A notable exception is the pro- 
gram described by Dr. Robinson on pages 46-49.) 

Today we are being asked by our colleagues in other 
areas of teacher education, “What should I be teaching 
about the new media that I am not now teaching?” We 
will be in a better position to answer and to be heeded 
when we have put our own house in order. How many 
of our current programs include experiences that will 
prepare teachers to direct small group or individual in- 
struction, prepare them in the principles of program- 
ming, in techniques for large-group instruction, to func- 
tion as the classroom partner of a TV teacher, or for 
the many other roles, not on the horizon but here today. 

The old adage “opportunity knocks but once” has 
never struck me as particularly true. It seems more 
probable that opportunity is continually knocking, per- 
haps louder at some times than at others. The trouble 
is that we fail to. hear the knock, can’t get the door 
open, or aren’t ready to entertain “opportunity” when 
she enters. 

Our opportunity today lies in the aroused interest of 
teacher education leaders in the new media; let us not 
fail to embrace it. 
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Kodak 


TRADE MARK 


quiet order helps our students concentrate— 
our Pageant Projectors help maintain this quiet.” 


Says O. U. Johansen, 


Principal at the new 
Riverview Senior High 
School, Sarasota, Florida, 
selected by A.A.S.A. for 
its exhibit of outstanding 
school designs: 


“It's an old problem: 

“You're showing a movie in one class- 
room. The sound must be loud enough for 
that class to hear, but not so loud as to spill 
over into other nearby classes. 

“We feel that our Kodak Pageant Projec- 
tor has contributed measurably toward our 
maintaining this school’s atmosphere of 
quiet order, so essential to a serious stu- 
dent’s concentration. 

“Our Kodak Pageant Projector operates 
so quietly, we don’t have to turn up the 
volume to drown out machine noises. 


“Since the Pageant has a good audio 
system, the entire class can hear the sound 
clearly without effort, even though volume 
levels are kept low.” 

If you're not at the movie, you don’t have 
to listen to it... an important point to keep 
in mind. Your Kodak A-V dealer will dem- 
onstrate how quietly the Kodak Pageant 
Projector operates, and how efficiently it 
meets many other common A-V require- 
ments. Call him or write for Pageant Bul- 
letin V3-22—no obligation either way, of 
course. 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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= FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Ideal for large audiences and smal! groups as well. 
; Many advanced time-saving features make the 
< School Master the favorite projector of teachers 
go} everywhere. Handles filmstrip or 2” x 2” slides with 
equal ease. Exclusive built-in carrying handle. En- 
tire Condenser system removes as a unit for clean- 
ing. Exclusive accessory rewind take-up rewinds 


E-Z VIEWER for convenient illuminated previewing of 
single frame filmstrips « 3-times enlargement e Folding stand 
permits 45° viewing angle « Positive advance e 


e Only 414” wide, 234” high and 534” long e Weight 24 ounces. 
Only $15.95. 


GRAFLEX 


150 


FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR 
WITH EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON 
FILM ADVANCE ONLY $9Q/5 


Specifically designed for smaller audiences, the 
Instructor 150 is particularly useful in the instruction 
of smaller classes, lecture and study groups. Just 
push a button to advance the film. Light, easy to 
carry . . . and costs so little! 3” f/3.5 lens. Push- 
button on-off switch « Rear elevation adjustment 
e Built-in film take-up compartment « Complete 
operating instructions permanently affixed to pro- 
jector. 


*Trade Mark. All prices subject to change without notice. 


For additional information on equipment shown, write 
Dept. AV-21, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. A sub- 
#1 sidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. 


GRAFLEX SCHOOL MASTER“ 


filmstrips into storage container automatically. 500 
watt and 750 watt manual or remote control models 
from $84.50. 

School Master 750, above, is shown with exclu- 
sive accessory rewind take-up and semi-automatic 
slide changer. 


Easy to thread 


GRAFLEX 


PM TAPE 
RECORDER 


Classic Projector Master Tape Recorder records an 
inaudible signal on tape for automatically advanc- 
ing filmstrips in School Master and other remote 
control projectors. Ideal for those lessons that 
require both sight and sound combination for an 
effective classroom program 

Features push-button operation, built-in tape 
splicer, two speakers plus high frequency extender, 
carrying case, and latest safety wiring, $249.50. 
Model AV-5 ($219.50) has all the above features except the 

automatic electronic projector control. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT corporation CGP» 
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Make the Most of Valuable Teaching Time 
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